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1. Mémoires d’outre Tombe. Par Francois Rene, 
Vicomte pe CHATEAUBRIAND. 11 tom. Paris: 
1849-50. 

2. An Autobiography, &c. By F. R. Viscount pe 
Cuareausriann. Vol. 1.—IV. Belfast: 1849. 
12mo. 

Joun Foster, in his characteristic essay, ‘‘ On 

a Man’s writing Memoirs of Himself,’ has ven- 

tured on the assertion that no man would judge 

more than one in ten thousand of all his thoughts, 
sayings, and actions, worthy to be mentioned, if 
memory were capable of recalling them. He 
makes an exception, indeed, in favor of the *‘ few 
individuals whose daily deliberations, discourses, 

and proceedings affect the interests “f mankind on a 

grand scale.’’ But the exception might have been 


extended to almost the whole tribe of autobiogra- | 





not too much to look for the recognition of some- 
thing in Christianity of graver import than its 
respectability, its poetry, or its political usefulness. 

This large deduction from the value these me- 
moirs might otherwise have possessed being once 
settled, it remains to be admitted that, despite its 
imperfection, the book bids fair to live as a viva- 
cious and brilliant record of an unusually diversi- 
fied career. Recent French biography, amongst 
many other peculiarities, has also this—that it 
abounds in subjects moving in conspicuous spheres, 
and leading lives of constant excitement, which 
lives have, nevertheless, been protracted—even 
amidst the storms of successive revolutions—to an 
unusual length. There is, in this respect, as in 
others, a striking contrast between the biographies 
of our own recent statesmen and those of France. 
The grave has but recently closed over many men 


phers amongst our neighbors across the channel, | who took no mean part in the contests of the first 
a * . . ° } _ - . . 

whether wont to sway the destinies of a nation, Or) French revolution, and we still occasionally meet 

to manage the affairs of a poultry-yard. Your jy the newspaper obituaries with the names of 


genuine French memoir-wtiter, with his intense | those who were members of the National Conven- 
individualism and his effervescing self-complacency, | tion, 


is apt to make a very different estimate of the im- | 
portance of his sayings and doings from that which | no direct part, but his life was none the less adven- 


would be formed by the earnest, and somewhat 
austere, Christian moralist whose words we have 
quoted. 
himself through his past life in order to acquire a 
deep self-knowledge, and to record the investiga- 
tion for his own instruction,’’ whilst the former 
usually aims less at self-knowledge than at self- 
glorification, and if he be led to Jay bare his follies 
and his vices, it is with a view rather to amuse the 
reader than to instruct himself. 

We make this general observation on the class 
of books to which the work before us belongs, 
because, although far from being an unfavorable 
specimen of that class, its web is certainly “‘ of a 
mingled yarn, good and ill together.”’ It abounds 
in graceful and sparkling narrative, in striking 
incidents, in felicitous word-pictures, in sharp and 
incisive portraitures of remarkable characters ; but, 
on the other hand, in rigid and judicial self-exam- 
ination, in earnest appreciation of the responsibili- 
ties of this life, and ef the realities of the life 
beyond the grave, it is wofully deficient. Nor 
can it be objected that we are charging upon the 
book the want of qualities which it could not well 
be expected to possess. In a work, the composi- 
tion of which has extended over seven-and-thirty 
years of a life teeming with human vicissitudes— 
which bears, as its motto, the solemn words of 
Job: ‘Sicut nubes—quasi naves—velut umbra,”— 
and which is given to the world as a legacy “ from 
the tomb’’ of one who, half a century ago, cele- 
brated ‘‘ The Genius of Christianity,” it is surely 
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The latter supposes a man ‘to retrace | 


} 


|ent contrasts. 





In these contests, Chateaubriand, indeed, took 


turous, or less filled with striking events and sali- 
Born and bred in a province of 
France in which the noble was still honored and 
the priest still revered, his career forms a curious 
link between the old system and the new. He 
witnessed a mode of life almost feudal in its rela- 
tions and its dependencies, although shorn of its 
ancient glories, in the castles of Brittany, and had 
a glimpse of the traditional magnificence of the 
court of Lewis XIV. as it had been handed down 


-amongst the courtiers of Lewis XVI. and Marie 


Antoinette. During the last struggles of the old 
monarchy he was exploring the lakes and the for- 
ests of the New World, and it was in the hut of 
an American backwoodsman near the Blue Moun- 
tains that he first heard, through an English news- 
paver, of the flight of Lewis XVI. to Varennes. 
ise conversed with Washington at Mount Vernon 
about the war of independence, the taking of the 
Bastille, and the discovery of a north-west passage, 
as he was afterwards to converse with Napoleon 
about Egypt, about the traditions of the Arabs, 
and about the notions of the ideologists concerning 
Christianity. 

After having, as an emigrant, shared the adverse 
fortunes of the “* Army of the Princes,’’ and the 
almost utter destitution of those of the exiled roy- 
austs who, although without resources, refused to 
participate in the allowances accorded by the Eng- 
lish government, Chateaubriand lived to revisit, as 
‘* Ambassador from the Most Christian King,” 
that capital in which he had weil-nigh starved. 












And, after having refused an embassy offered him 
by Napoleon, that he might testify his abhorrence 
of the execution of the Duke of Enghien, he lived 
to resign an embassy conferred on him by Charles 
X., in order that he might evince his detestation of 
those insane ‘‘ Ordinances of July’’ which he knew 
were imperilling the cld monarchy he had so zeal- 
ously labored to restore, by making its continuance 
incompatible with the existence of those constitu- 
tional liberties which, both as publicist and as 
minister, he had not less zealously asserted and 
maintained. 

To the doomed race which he had thus wisely 
but vainly counselled in the intoxication of its 
apparent prosperity, he still adhered even in its 
well-deserved adversity. He was amongst the 
most faithful, although unfortunately not amongst 
the most trusted, of the advisers of the Duchess 
of Berri. He stood aloof from the court of Louis 
Philippe without insulting it; and, having repeat- 
edly stigmatized the errors and the crimes of that 
monarch’s policy, he lived to witness the ignomin- 
ious downfall he had often predicted to incredulous 
ears. Such a career, even if narrated with very 
ordinary powers, cannot but prove both attractive 
and instructive. In the Mémoires d’outre Tombe 
it is, for the most part, depicted with great clear- 
ness and vigor. Of this narrative we proceed to 
offer a rapid summary. : 

Francois René de Chateaubriand, descended 
from one of the oldest families of Brittany, was 
born at St. Malo—not in the same year with 
Napoleon, as has been frequently stated in the 


Biographical Dictionaries and elsewhere, but— | 


on the 4th of September, 1768. He was the 
youngest of ten children, of whom four died in 
infancy, and but three survived the storms of the 
first revolution. A considerable portion of his 
childhood was passed in the sombre castle of 
Combourg, the ancient seat of one branch of the 
Chateaubriands, and which, after a long alienation 
from the family, had been repurchased by his 
father, whose chief pride and most frequent occu- 
pation appear to have consisted in ruminating on 
the departed glories of his race. Of the usual 
mode of life in this old feudal mansion, Chateau- 
briand gives the following graphic picture—a pic- 
ture, we think, which no man can once see and 
ever forget :— 


On Sundays, when the weather was fine, my 
mother, my sister Lucile, and I, went to the 
parish church, across the Little Mall, and along a 
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same sensation as on entering the Carthusian mon- 
astery of Grenoble. When I visited the latter in 
1805, I crossed a desert region which grew every 
moment more desolate. I thought it would termi- 
nate at the monastery, but within the walls I found 
the gardens of the monks looking even more de- 
serted than the region around. At last, in the cen- 
tre of the building, enveloped as it were in the 
folds of all this solitude, I came upon the ancient 
cemetery of the Cenobites—a sanctuary from which 
eternal silence, the divinity of the place, extended 
its sway over the neighboring mountains and 
forests. 

Almost like this was the gloomy quietude of 
Combourg Castle, which was still further increased 
by my father’s taciturn and unsocia! disposition. 
Instead of collecting his family and his retainers 
closely around him, he had dispersed them through 
the building to all the points of the compass. His 
own sleeping chamber was in the little turret on 
the east, and his cabinet in the little turret on the 
west. The furniture of this cabinet consisted of 
three chairs covered with black leather, and a table 
heaped with title-deeds and parchments. A genea- 
logical tree of the Chateaubriand family covered the 
space above the mantelpiece, and in the embrasure 
of a window were arranged all sorts of arms, from 
a pistol to a blunderbuss. My mother’s apartment 
was situated above the great hall, between the tur- 
rets. It had a polished floor, and was adorned 
with Venetian mirrors. My sister occupied a closet, 
opening from my mother’s apartment. The femme- 
de-chambre slept at a considerable distance off, in 
the portion of the building between the great 
towers. As for me, I was niched in a little solita- 
ry cell at the top of the staircase turret. At the 
foot of this staircase my father’s valet and another 
domestic lay in vaulted cellars; and a cook-maid 
a garrison in the great eastern tower. 

y father rose at four o'clock in the morning, 
winter and summer. At five, he was served with 
coffee, and remained in his cabinet till mid-day. 
My mother and sister breakfasted in their respective 
chambers at eight o’clock. I had no fixed hour 
either for rising or breakfasting ; I was presumed 
to be at my studies until noon, but the greater part 
of the time I did nothing. At eleven, the bell was 
rung for dinner, which was served at noon. The 
great hall was both our dining-room and drawing- 
room. We dined and supped at one end, and, after 
the repast, adjourned to the other, in front of an 
enormous fireplace, * * * where we remained until 
two o’clock; then, if it was summer, my father 
amused himself with fishing, visited his kitchen- 
gardens, or took a short walk in the neighborhood. 
In autumn and winter he set out for the chase, and 
my mother retired into the chapel, where she 
passed several hours in prayer. * * * Lucile 
shut herself up in her chamber, whilst I regained 
my cell, whence I stole forth to scour the country. 











country lane. * * * My father went but once a 
ear—at Easter; the rest of the year he heard mass 
in the chapel of the chateau. Occupying the seign- | 
eur’s bench, we prayed and received the benedic- | 
tion opposite to the black marble sepulchre of Renée | 
de Rohan adjoining the altar. * * * But these Sun- | 
day occupations vanished with the day, and were | 
not even regular in their occurrence. During the | 
winter season, whole months glided away without a | 
human creature knocking at the gate of our fortress. 
If gloom brooded over the heaths of Combourg, 
a still deeper gloom reigned within the castle. On 
entering its vaulted roofs, a visitor experienced the | 





At eight o’clock the bell rang for supper. After 


supper, in the fine summer days, we seated our- 


selves on the terrace. My father, armed with his 
fowling-piece, fired at the young owls which issued 
from the battlements at nightfall. My mother, 
Lucile, and I, gazed at the heavens and the sur- 
rounding woods, watching the last rays of the set- 
ting sun, and the first stars which twinkled in the 
sky. At ten o'clock we again entered the house 
and retired to rest. 

In autumn and winter, the evenings were spent 
differently. Supper being over, and its partakers 
having retired from the table to the opposite fire- 
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place, my mother reclined, often with a heavy sigh, 
on an old couch covered with time-stained calico. 
A small table, with a light, was placed beside her. 
[ seated myself by the fireside along with Lucile. 
My father then commenced a promenade, which did 
not cease until the hour for retiring to rest. He 
was dressed in a robe, or sort of cloak, of white 
rateen, which I never saw except on himself. His 
head, almost bald, was covered with a tall white 
cap, projecting stifly upwards. When, in the 
course of his walk, he moved away from the fire, 
the vast hall was so imperfectly lighted with a 
single candle, that we lost sight of him, and merely 
heard the echo of his footsteps in the darkness. 
Then he returned slowly towards the light— 
emerging by degrees from the obscurity like a 
spectre, with his white robe, his white cap, and 
his long, pale countenance. Lucile and I exchanged 
a few words in a low voice, when he was at the 
opposite end of the hall, but sunk again into silence 
when he approached us. ‘Then he would say, 
whilst passing us, ‘‘Of what were you talking?” 
We were usually too terrified to reply, and he con- 
tinued his walk. During the remainder of the 
evening, no sound weuld strike the ear but the 
measured tread of his footsteps, my mother’s sighs, 
and the murmuring of the wind. 

When ten sounded from the castle clock, my 
father stopped. It seemed as if the same spring 
which had raised the hainmer of the clock had sus- 
pended his steps. He pulled out his watch, wound 
it up, and, taking a huge silver candlestick, con- 
taining an enormous wax candle, entered for a 
moment the western turret; then returned, candle- 
stick in hand, and proceeded towards his bedcham- 
ber, which opened off the eastern turret. Lucile 
and | placed ourselves in his way, embraced him, 
and wished him good night. He stooped towards 
us his withered and hollow cheek, without making 
any reply, continued his route, and retired to the 
inmost recesses of the tower, the doors of which 
we heard closing behind him. 

The talisman was broken. My mother, my sis- 
ter, and 1, who had been transformed into statues 
by my father’s presence, recovered the functions of 
life. The first effect of our disenchantment dis- 
played itself in a perfect torrent of words. This 
torrent having found vent, 1 summoned their maid, 
and accompanied my mother and my sister to their 
apartinents. Before leaving them, they made me 
look under their beds, up the chimneys, behind the 
doors ; and visit the staircases and the neighboring 
passages and corridors. All the old traditions of 
the castle, with their robbers and their ghosts, re- 
curred to memory. ‘The servants were persuaded 
that a certain Count of Combourg, with a wooden 
leg, who had been dead for three centuries, ap- 
peared at certain periods; and that he had been 
met on the great staircase. His wooden leg also 


portions of the building, and then these noises died 
away only to commence again. * * 

The obstinacy of the Count of Chateaubriand, in 
thus compelling a child to sleep alone at the top of 
a turret, might have produced unpleasant conse- 
quences, but it turned out to my advantage. This 
harsh mode of treatment gave me the courage of a 
man, without depriving me of that sensibility of the 
imagination which is so carefully eradicated from 
the youthful minds of the present day. Instead of 
endeavoring to convince me that there were no such 
things as ghosts, | was forced to brave them. 
When my father said to me, with a sarcastic smile, 
‘Is M. le Chevalier afraid’’’ I would have slept 
with a corpse. When my excellent moter said to 
me, ** My child, nothing happens but by the per- 
mission of God; you have nothing to fear from 
evil spirits as long as you are a good Christian,” I 
was more reassured than by all the arguments of 
philosophy. 


This sort of life Chateaubriand continued to 
lead for several years after the termination of his 
boyhood. At length a commission was obtained 
for him as sub-lieutenant in the regiment of Na- 
varre. He took leave of his father at Combourg, 
and never saw him more. ‘The old castle—now 
deserted and almost a ruin—he revisited three 
times. After his father’s death (in 1786)’ the 
family assembled there to divide their inheritance, 
and bid each other farewell. On another occa- 
sion, not long before the Reign of Terror, he ac- 
companied !)s mother to Combourg, which she 
was then busily preparing for the reception of her 
eldest son and his young wife, both of whom were 
soon to perish on the revolutionary scaffold. He 
saw it, for the last time, when about to embark at 
St. Malo, on his way to America. He had only 
courage to glance through the trees at the deserted 
terrace—which he never trod again. The old 
donjon tower still rears its lofty turrets from its 
rocky base, but the fine oak-woods which once 
sheltered it have wholly disappeared. 

His brother, whom he met in Paris, insisted on 
his being presented at court. His introduction to 
Lewis XVI. is told very characteristically :-— 


When it was announced that the king had risen, 
those who were not presented withdrew. | felt an 
emotion of vanity ; not that I was proud of remain- 
ing, but | should have been humiliated to have been 
obliged to retire. The door of the sleeping apart- 
ment of the king was thrown open, and I saw the 
king, according to the usual custom, complete his 
toilet—that is to say, take his hat from the hand of 
the first nobleman in waiting. The king advanced, 





sometimes took excursions in company with a black 
cat. 

Narratives such as these occupied the whole in- 
terval whilst my mother and sister were retiring to 
rest. I betook myself to the summit of my turret, 
the cook-maid entered the great tower, and the 
other servants descended to their subterranean re- 
went, © © © 

Banished to the most deserted portion of the 
building, I lost none of the gloomy sounds of a 
stormy midnight. Sometimes the wind seemed to 
run along with nimble steps ; sometimes it uttered 
plaints; again, and suddenly, my door was violent- 
ly shaken, groans issued from the subterranean 


‘on his way to mass; I bowed; the Marshal de 
Duras mentioned my name ;—‘‘ Sire, the Chevalier 
de Chateaubriand.”’ 

The king looked at me, returned my salute, hes- 
itated, and seemed about to stop and speak to me. 
I should have replied with confidence ; my timidity 
had vanished. ‘T'o address the general of the ar- 
my, the head of the state, appeared to me a very 
| simple matter—without my being able to account 
| for this feeling. The king, more embarrassed than 
I, and finding nothing to say, passed on. Oh, van- 
ity of human destinies! ‘This sovereign, whom | 


saw for the first tirae—this monarch so great and 
| powerful—was Lewis X V1. within six years of his 














scaffold! And this new courtier, whom he scarcely 
glanced at, was commissioned to search foz, and 
separate, his remains from amidst the surrounding 
bones ; and after having been, on proofs of nobility, 
presented to the descendant of St. Lewis in his 
earthly greatness, was destined, upon proofs of 
fidelity, one day to be presented to his dust. Double 
tribute of respect to the twofuld royalty of the scep- 
tre and the palm. 

We now hastened to the gallery, to be in the 
queen's way when she returned from chapel. She 
soon appeared, surrounded by a numerous and glit- 
tering retinue. She made us a most queenly rev- 
erence ; she seemed as if enchanted with life; and 
those fair hands, which then supported with so 
much grace the sceptre of so many kings, were 
fated, before being bound by the executioner, to 
have to patch the rags of her widow's weeds as a 
prisoner in the Conciergerie. Although my broth- 
er had prevailed on me thus to do violence to my 
feelings, it was not in his power to make me pro- 
ceed further with the matter. In vain he besought 
me to remain at Versailles, in order to be present 
in the evening at the queen’s card-table. 

** Your name will be mentioned to the queen,” 
said he, “ and the king will speak to you.”’ 

He could not have given me a stronger induce- 
ment to make my escape. I hastened to hide my 


glory in my apartments, happy to have escaped 
from court, but having still in prospect the terrible 
day of the carriages—(the 19th February, 1787.) 


After this glance at court life, our author re- 
turned to Brittany, and, after taking some share in 
the turbulent demonstrations which marked the 





convocation of the Breton noblesse at Rennes, re- 
ceived holy orders, simply—so were they then habit- | 
ually profaned—with a view to his admission into 
the Order of Malta. ‘This desecration of a solemn 
ceremony is thus described : — 


As Madame de Chateaubriand was deeply religious, | 
she obtained from the Bishop of St. Malo a promise | 
that he would admit me into holy orders. * * * 
I placed myself upon my knees, my sword by my | 
side, at the prelate’s feet; he cut off two or three | 
hairs on the crown of my head—this was the fon- 
sure, of which I received a certificate in due form. 
With this certificate, 200,000 livres of income 
might accrue to me, when my proofs of nobility 
should be admitted at Malta—an abuse, no doubt, 
in ecclesiastical ordinances, but a useful provision 
in the political framework of the ancient constitu- 
tion. Was it not better that a species of military 
benefice should be the appanage of a soldier’s sword, 
than of the mantilla of an abbé, who would have 
spent the revenues of his fat living in the salons of 
Paris? * * * This took place in 1788. I pur- 
chased horses, I scoured across the country, or gal- 
loped along the margin of the waves, my old and 
hoarse-resounding friends. I alighted from my 
horse and sported with them; the barking family 
of Scylla leaped upwards to my knees to caress me. 
Nune vada latrantis Scylle. 1 wandered to far dis- 
tant lands, to admire the scenes of nature ; I ought 
to have been content with those which were pre- 
sented by my native country. 


The memorable year ’89 found Chateaubriand in 
the Landes of his native province. He arrived in 
Paris only after the opening ef the States-General, 
the oath of the tennis court, and the union of the 
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clergy and nobility with the third estate. But he 
had scarcely alighted in the Rue de Richelieu, be- 
fore he had an opportunity of witnessing an insur- 
rection. He saw the populace rush towards the 
Abbaye to set at liberty some of the French guards, 
who had been imprisoned by order of their officers. 
He saw, too, the non-commissioned officers of an 
artillery regiment stationed at the Invalides take 
sides with the people. The defection of the army 
had already begun. 

To gratify a Breton poet of his acquaintance, he 
visited Versailles, and saw the courtiers of the 
(Eil-de-Beuf in all the intoxication of their victory 
over Necker. Whilst he stood in the gallery, the 
queen passed with her children. The tutor of the 
little dauphin, to whom our author was known, 
pointed him out to the queen, and he has recorded 
that her peculiar smile defined so clearly the outline 
of her mouth—always a characteristic feature of 
her race—that, although he had seen her but twice, 
the remembrance of it enabled him instantly to re- 
cognize her remains in tha exhumations which it 
was his task to superintend in 1815. 

Of the social aspect of Paris at this period, we 
have a picture which deserves to be quoted :— 


When, previous to the revolution, I read a his- 
tory of public troubles in different nations, I could 
not conceive how people could have exisied in those 
times. I was astonished that Montaigne could 
write so gayly in a chateau of whic! he could not 
make the circuit without running the risk of being 
carried off by bands of leaguers or of Protestants. 

The revolution made me comprehend the possi- 
bility of such a mode of life. The moments of 
crisis produce a redoubled vitality in the life of 
man. Ina society which is dissolved and recom- 
posed, the struggle of the two geniuses—the shock 
of the past meeting the future—the blending of 
ancient and modern manners—form a transitory 
combination which does not allow a moment of 
ennui. ‘The passions and the characters, restored 
to liberty, display themselves with an energy which 
they do not possess in better regulated modes of life. 
The infraction of the laws ; the breaking loose from 
duties, from customs and politeness ; even the perils 
themselves add to the interest of the disorder. The 
human race, enjoying a holiday, wanders through 
the streets freed from its pedagogues, and restored 
for a moment to a state of nature, and only begins 
to feel the necessity of the social rein, when it has 
borne the yoke of the n » tyrants to which license 
gives birth. 

I cannot better paint + society of 1789 and 1790, 
than by comparing ic °» the architecture of the 
times of Lewis XII. and of Francis I., when 
Grecian orders began to blend with the Gothic style ; 
or rather, by assimilating it to the collection of the 
ruins of a)l nations, heaped up pell-mell, after the 
Reign of Terror, in the cloisters of the convent of 
the Little Augustins. Only the remains of which 
I speak were living and ever-changing. In every 
corner of Paris there were literary meetings, 
political societies, and theatres. The future celeb- 
rities wandered through the crowd without being 
known, like souls on the borders of Lethe before 
having my the light. 1 saw the son of Marshal 
Gouvion St. Cyr perform a character on the theatre 
of the Marais, in *‘ The Guilty Mother,”’ of Beau- 
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marchais. People rushed from the Club of the 
Feuillants to the Club of the Jacobins, from the 
balls and goming-houses to the groups of the Palais 
Royal, from the tribunes of the National Assembly 
to the tribunes held in the open air. Deputations 
of the people, cavalry piquets, and patrols of in- 
fantry, passed and repassed in the streets. Beside 
a man in full dress, with powdered hair, sword at 
his side, hat held under his arm, pumps and silk 
stockings, walked a man with short-cut hair, with- 
out powder, wearing the English frock-coat, and 
the American cravat. At the theatre, the actors 
published the news, and the pit thundered out 
patriotic couplets. Pieces adapted to the times 
attracted crowds. An abbé would appear on the 
stage ; the people would shout ‘ coxcomb!’’ and 
the abbé would reply, ‘‘ Gentlemen, long live the 
nation !’’ People hastened to hear Mandini and his 
wife, Viganoui and Bovedino, sing at the Opera 
Buffa, after having heard Caira shouted with 
stentorian lungs; and went to admire Madame 
Dugazon, Madame St. Aubin, Carline, the little 
Olivier, Mademoiselle Contat, Molé, Fleury, and 
Talma, (who was then making his début,) after 
having seen Favras hung. 

The promenades of the Boulevard du Temple, 


and of that of the Italians, surnamed of Coblentz, | 


and the alleys of the garden of the Tuileries, were 
crowded with gayly-dressed women. Three young 
daughters of Gretry’s were particularly conspicuous 
—white and red as their dresses. All three died 
soonafter. ‘* She fellasleep forever,” said Gretry, 
when speaking of his eldest daughter, ‘* seated on 
4 knees, as lovely as during her life.”’ A crowd 
of carriages swept along the thoroughfares or 
splashed the sans culottes, and the lovely Madame 
de Buffon might be seen seated in a phaeton of the 
Duke of Orleans, which was drawn up opposite the 
door of some club. 

The taste and elegance of the aristocratic portion 
of society were to be met with at the hotel of La 
Rochefoucault, at the evening parties of Mesdames 
de Poix, d'Henin, de Simiane, de Vaudreuil, and 
in several drawing-rooms of the higher magistracy 
which had remained open. At the houses of 
Monsieur Necker, of the Count of Montmorin, and 
of those of the several ministers, were to be met 

along with Madame de Staél) the Duchess 

*Aiguillon, Mesdames de Beaumont, and de 
Serilly ; all the new celebrities of France, and all 
the liberty of the new manners. A shoemaker, in 
the uniform of an officer of the National Guard, 
took the measure of your foot on his knees ; the 
monk, who on Friday was clad in his white or 
black robe, wore on Sunday a round hat and the 
habit of a citizen ; a capuchin read the newspapers 
inatavern; andanun might be seen gravely seated 
amidst a circle of madcap women. She was some 
aunt or sister who had been driven from her convent. 
The crowd visited the monasteries, which were 
open to the world, as travellers wander through 
the deserted halls* of the Alhambra at Granada, or 
pause beneath the columns of the temple of the 
Sibyl at Tibur. 


The defection of the army soon extended to the 
regiment of Navarre, and M. de Chateaubriand 
had to choose his side. The Marquis of Morte- 
mart, its colonel, emigrated, and was followed by 
most of his officers. Chateaubriand, who, up to 
this time, had neither adopted nor rejected the new 





opinions, determined neither to emigrate, at least 


immediately, nor to pursue the military profession. 
He withdrew from the service. Thus released 
from military routine and discipline, his thoughts 
turned towards foreign travel, and, more particu- 
larly, towards America. He soon proposed to 
himself to set out on a new expedition in search 
of a North-west passage; and was warmly en- 
couraged in his enthusiastic plan by his relative, 
M. de Malesherbes—afterwards the courageous 
advocate of Lewis XVI. With this illustrious 
person he spent a long day, poring over maps and 
charts of the Arctic regions, computing distances, 
and examining the narratives of different naviga- 
tors ; and, when they parted, M. de Malesherbes, 
he says, spoke to him in some such terms as 
these :—‘‘ Were I a young man, I would set out 
along with you. I should thus be spared the 
sight of many crimes and many follies. But at 
my age, we must die where we have lived. 
Write to me by every vessel, and do not fail to 
give me particulars of your progress’ and your 
discoveries. I shall represent them at their full 
value to the ministers.’’ It was, it will be remem- 
bered, the speaker's fate to die upon the same 
seaffuld with the brother and sister-in-law of the 
man whom he thus addressed. 

Chateaubriand embarked for America early in 
1791, with several introductions, and, amongst 
others, one to Washington from the Marquis de la 
Rouerie, who had fought with him in the war of 
independence. ‘The issue of the exploring project 
was very accurately predicted in a conversation at 
Albany :— 


Having arrived at Albany, I proceeded in 
search of a Mr. Snift, to whom I had received a 
letter of introduction. This Mr. Snift carried on 
a traffic in skins and furs with the Indian tribes 
occupying the territory ceded by England to the 
United States ; for civilized powers, whether re- 
publican or monarchical, parcel out without seru- 
ple, in America, lands which do not belong to 
them. After having listened to me, Mr. Snift 
made some objections which were very reasonable. 
He told me that I could not undertake, at the first 
outset, alone, without assistance or support, and 
without recommendations to the English, Ameri- 
ean, and Spanish posts, which I should be obliged 
to pass, an enterprise of such importance; that, 
even supposing | should Re fortunate enough to 
traverse in safety such extensive wastes, I should 
reach the frozen regions, where | should perish of 
cold and hunger. He advised me to begin by cli- 
matizing myself, and recommended me to learn the 
Sioux, lroquois, and Esquimaux languages, and to 
live for some time amongst the wood-runners and 
the agents of the Hudson’s Bay Company. These 
preliminary precautions taken, I might then, in 
four or five years, with the assistance of the 
French government, proceed on my hazardous 
mission. 

These councils, the justice of which I at bottom 
recognized, were most distasteful tome. If I had 
had my own way, I should have set out straight 
for the Pole, as a traveller proceeds from Paris to 
Pontoise. But I concealed my displeasure from 
Mr. Snift, and begged him to — for me a 
guide and horses to take me to Niagara and Pitts- 
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burgh. From Pittsburgh I should descend the 
Ohio, and gather ideas for my future project. I 
had still in my head my first plan of proceeding. 

Mr. Snift engaged for my service a Dutchman, 
who spoke several Indian dialects. I purchased 
two horses and left Albany. 

The entire country, which extends at the present 
day between this town and that of Niagara, is 
inhabited and cleared. The New York canal 
traverses it, but at that time a great portion of this 
district was a desert. 

When, after having passed the Mohawk, I en- 
tered forests which the woodman had never en- 
tered, I was seized with a sort of intoxication of 
happiness. I wandered from tree to tree, to the 
right and left, saying to myself, ‘‘ Here there are 
no more roads, no more towns, no more monarchies, 
no more republics, no more presidents, no more 
kings, no more men ;*’ and, to ascertain if I was 
established in my original rights, I abandoned my- 
self to acts of wilfulness, which drove my guide, 
who, in his secret heart, thought. me beside myself, 
nearly mad. 

Alas! I*fancied I was alone in this forest in 
which I raised my head so proudly! All at once 


I almost ran my nose against a log-house or barn. | 


Beneath this hut were presented to my eyes the | 
first savages I had ever seen in my life. They | 
were about twenty in number, both men and) 
women, all smeared over like sorcerers, their, 


bodies half naked, their ears split, raven feathers | 


stuck in their heads, and rings passed through | 


their nostrils. A little Frenchman, curled and 
powdered, wearing an apple-green coat, with shirt- 
frill and wristbands of muslin, was scraping a 
pocket violin, and teaching these Iroquois to dance 
** Madelon Friguet.”’ M. Violet, for this was his 
name, was dancing-master amongst the savages. 
They paid him for their lessons in beaver-skins and 
bear-hams. He had been a kitchen-boy in the 
service of General Rochambeau during the Ameri- 
ean war. Having remained in New York after 
the departure of our army, he resolved to teach the 
fine arts to the Americans. His views became 
extended with his success, and this new Orpheus 
carried civilization even to the savage hordes of the 
new world. In speaking to me of the Indians, he 
always said, ‘these gentlemen savages,” and 
“these lady savagesses.’’ He highly praised the 
activity of his scholars ; and, in fact, I had never 
seen such gambados executed before. M. Violet, 
having tuned his littie violin, and holding it be- 
tween his chin and his breast, exclaimed to the 
Iroquois: “Take your places!’’ and the whole 
troop began to leap abqut like a band of demons. 

Was it not an overwhelming blow for a disciple 
of Rousseau to be introduced to savage life at a 
ball] given to the Iroquois by the former kitehen-boy 
of General Rochambeau! I| had a great incliwation 
to laugh, but 1 was at the same time cruelly hu- 
miliated. 

Returning hastily from America, on learning the 
desperate position of the royalist party, he had 
searcely reached France before he was compelled 
to join the emigretion and the “Army of the 
Princes ;”’ after the failure of which, before Thion- 
ville—where he was wounded, and left for dead in 
a ditech—he crossed the Channel, and took refuge 
in London. Here—despite his efforts to maintain 
himself by writing for Peltier, a newspaper pro- 
prietor and literary schemer, of great notoriety in 
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his day, but now remembered only for that “ libel’ 
on Napoleon, in defence of which Mackintosh 
made his first and most brilliant effort at the bar— 
he had almost died of starvation, having been (ac- 
cording to his own account, in the original preface 
to ** Atala’’) five days without food, together with 
a companion, whose death appears to have ensued. 

Thus struggling with fortune, and gaining a 
livelihood, now by translating obscure pamphlets, 
and now by teaching French to such pupils as he 
could obtain, Chateaubriand began to nourish a 
literary ambition, which, in a very few years, was 
‘to be signally gratified. His first work, the 
|s Essai sur les Révolutions,’’ was the occasional 
occupation of two years, and was published in 
London, in 1796. Its main drift is to draw 
parallels, both of events and of persons, between 
the French revolution and former revolutions, 
ancient and modern, in various countries. It 
partakes strongly of that pseudo-philosophic and 
sceptical tone, which is the special characteristic 
of the eighteenth century, and also of the bitter 
impatience of misfortune, always so natural to 
the eager appetencies of youth. This essay, as 
published, was intended to be but the prologue of 
a larger work. But the task was never resumed. 
The author outgrew both his ineredulity and his 
misanthropy, and the interval of a very few months 
saw him busily employed on the ‘Génie du 
Christianisme,’’ as a sort of expiation for the 
‘* Essai sur les Révelutions.’’ How this great 
change was wrought in his mind he has himself 
narrated : — 








My mother, having been thrown into a dungeon at 
seventy-two years of age, expired amidst wretched- 
ness, and her last moments were embittered by the 
remembrance of my wanderings from the right path ; 
whilst dying, she conjured one of my sisters to 
bring me back to the religion in which I had been 
nurtured. When my sister's letter reached me in 
my exile, she also was no more. She, too, had 
died of the consequences of her imprisonment during 
the Reign of Terror. These two voices issuing 
from the grave—one death acting as interpreter to 
another—touched me to the heart; I became a 
Christian. * * * I wept, and I believed. 


The printing of the ‘‘ Genius of Christianity’’ 
had been commenced, in London, in 1799; but 
the work was not published until April, 1802, 
nearly two years after Chateaubriand’s return to 
France. The brilliant success of ** Atala’’—an 
episode of the ‘‘ Genius of Christianity,’’ and the 
fruit of the author's meditations amongst the 
American forests—paved the way for that poetical 
** Retrospect of the Services which Christianity 
has rendered to Man and to Society,’’ which un- 
questionably was of no mean influence in checking 
the more outrageous blasphemies, and the grosser 
forms of irreligion, that had so run riot during the 
worst days of the revolution. It must suffice to 
say of this book, that we adopt, concerning it, the 
words of its first critic, Fontanes, in an article 
which was published within a very few days of 
the work’s appearance. 
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The author -— the future grand master of 
the university of France) has aimed at presenting, 
not the theological proofs of religion, but the picture 
of its benefits; he appeals rather to the feelings 
than to the reason. * * * He depicts religion as 
occupied in placing sentinels, as it were, on all the 
of misfortune to discover and to succor it. 
* * * Piety founds hospitals, endows colleges, 
provides education, protects the arts in monasteries, 
reserves and interprets the manuscripts in which 
is deposited all the genius of the ancients, and 
without which we should be poor indeed; it 
traverses Europe, distributing benefits, reclaiming 
waste lands, multiplying harvests, peopling desert 
countries. But there is a grander spectacle still 
than this! From the obscurity of their cells in- 
trepid men fly to holy conquests. They encounter 
every danger, and reach the very extremities of 
the earth, to save souls—to civilize humanity.* 


Chénier, Ginguené, and others of the same 
school, attacked the book with much violence ; 
but its success was immense, and was testified— 
little to the author’s satisfaction—by its surrepti- 
tious reprint in two distinct piratical editions, both, 
we believe, printed at Avignon. Chateaubriand 
gives an amusing account of his chase of the pirate. 
No sooner had he alighted in Avignon than a 
hawker offered him some books for sale, amongst 
which he found ‘** Atala,’’ in three several editions, 
all of them counterfeit. By going from one book- 
seller to another, he at last ferreted out the pub- 
lisher, to whom he was of course personally 
unknown, and purchased of him the four volumes 
of the ‘‘ Genius of Christianity,’’ for the sum of 
nine francs. The worthy bookseller, who was 
living in a handsome house, with courtyard and 
garden, bestowed liberal praises, both on the work 
and on its author. ‘I thought,’’ adds the latter, 
**T had found the magpie on its nest; but before 
twenty-four hours were over, weary of following 
in the track of fortune, I made a compromise with 
the robber for a mere trifle.”’ Independently of 
these unauthorized reprints, five considerable 
editions were sold within three years, and the 
work was translated into English,t German, 
Dutch, Spanish, Italian, and Russian. 


The ‘ Genius of Christianity’’ had been dedi- 
cated to Napoleon, who at that time appeared to 


* “ Moniteur Universelle,” 28 Germinal, An X. (April 
18, 1802.) 

t It deserves to be mentioned, that this English trans- 
lation—the title of which runs, ‘The Beauties of Chris- 
tianity. By F. A. de Chateaubriand. Translated from 
the French by F. Shoberl. With a Preface and Notes 
by the Rev. H. Kett’”—is disfigured by a dishonest prac- 
tice, which is but too common, under more or less dis. 
guise, and which cannot be too much reprobated. With 
singular temerity, it is avowed, in the preface—as though 
the fact were a recommendation—that, “to render the 
work more agreeable to the Protestant reader, a few chap- 
ters and paragraphs, relative to the tenets of the Church 
of Rome, are omitted, and a few graphs are soft- 
ened.”"—Preface, pp. xvii. xviii.) In this same preface, 
a criticism on the work, by Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, 
is thus quoted :—‘‘ This work is not caleulated for the 
instruction of philosophers, but it will enlarge the views 
of the ignorant, it will arrest the attention of the thought- 
less, and it will give an impulse to the piety of sober- 
minded men. There are passages in it which emulate 
the eloquence of Bossuet.” 
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Chateaubriand to be ‘‘ one of those men, whom 
Providence, when weary of punishing the crimes 
of a people, sends to it, in token of reconciliation.’’ 
This dedication, and the interest excited by the 
book, led to an interview between the First Consul 
and the future author of the pamphlet, ‘ De 
Buonaparte et des Bourbons.”’ 


Afier the adoption of the Concordat by the leg- 
islative body in 1802, Lucien, then Minister of the 
| Interior, gave an entertainment to his brother. I 
was invited * * * and was in the gallery when 
Napoleon entered ; he made a favorable impression 
upon me. I had never before seen him, except at 
a distance. His smile was pleasing and attractive ; 
; his eye most striking, especially from the manner 
in which it was set beneath his eyebrows, and his 
calm, thoughtful forehead. He had not yet ac- 
quired anything charlatanical in his glance ; there 
was nothing theatrical or affected in his manner. 
A prodigious imagination animated this cold poli- 
tician; he never could have been what he was had 
not the muse been there ; reason accomplished that 
|which the poet’s thought conceived. Every man 
| who performs great things in the course of his life 
| must always be compounded of two natures ; for he 
; must be capable both of inspiration and of action ; 
_ the one conceives, the other accomplishes. 

Napoleon perceived and recognized me; by 
what outward sign he can have guessed who I 
was, I cannot imagine. When he advanced to- 
wards me, none knew whom he was in search of, 
and the ranks opened on every side to receive him ; 
every one seemed to hope that the consul would 
stop before him. He appeared to feel a certain 
degree of impatience at these mistakes. I drew 
back behind my neighbors. Napoleon suddenly 
raised his voice, and, addressing me, said, ‘* Mon- 
sieur de Chateaubriand !” 

I remained standing alone before him, for the 
crowd had retired, and quickly re-formed in a cir- 
cle around the interlocutors. Napoleon accosted 
me with perfect simplicity, without paying me any 
compliments, without wasting time on indifferent 
questions ; without preamble he spoke to me at 
once of Egypt and of the Arabs, as if I had been 
on terms of intimacy with him, and as if he were 
only continuing a conversation which had been al- 
ready commenced between us. 

“of have always been struck,” said he, ‘* when ] 
saw the Sheiks falling on their knees in the midst 
of the desert, turning towards the east, and touch- 
ing the sand with their foreheads; what was this 
unknown thing which they adored towards the 
east!” 

Napoleon then interrupted himself, and, without 
any transition, passed abruptly to another idea. 
‘Christianity! the ideologists have wanted to 
make it a mere astronomical system; but even 
should they succeed, do they think to persuade me 
that Christianity is a small thing? If Christianity 
is only an allegory of the movement of the spheres, 
the geometry of the stars, the esprifs forts may do 
their utmost, but, in spite of themselves, they can- 
not help yet leaving sufficient greatness to the 
‘ — ~ 

apoleon quickly left me. Like Job, “I felt as 
though, in the night, a spirit had passed before 
me; the hair of my flesh stood up. It stood still, 
but I could not discern the form thereof: an im 
was before mine eyes, and | heard a voice.” 
days have been a succession of visions: heaven and. 
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hell have been continualiy opened above my head 
and beneath my feet, but | have never had time to 
fathom either their darkness or their light. A 
single time, on the shores of the two worlds, I met 
the man of the past age and the man of the present 
—Washington and Napoleon. I conversed a mo- 
ment with both; both sent me back into my soli- 
tude: the first by a benevolent and kindly wish, 
the second by a crime. 

I remarked, that as Napoleon walked about 
amongst the crowd, he cast upon me a much more 
scrutinizing glance than he had done when he was 
speaking to me. I also followed him with my 
eyes— 

Chi é quel grande, che non par che curi 
L’ incendio ? 


Immediately after this interview, Napoleon de- 
termined to send Chateaubriand to Rome, as 
Secretary of Legation to Cardinal Fesch, then 
ambassador to the Holy See. It was during this 
residence in the Eternal City that Chateaubriand 
conceived the plan—and perhaps began the exe- 
cution—of the work which is usually regarded as 
his masterpiece, *‘ Les Martyrs.’’ But not even 
literature was suffered to interfere with the duties 
of his office, which he so discharged as to win the 
then coveted approbation of him, who already, in 
the eyes of the multitude, was ‘* the foremost man 
of all this earth.’ 

Two years afterwards, having returned from 
the Roman embassy, Chateaubriand was named 
Minister Plenipotentiary in the Valais. But it 
was on the eve of that sinister day, on which the 
last of the Condés was shot in the ditch of Vin- 
cennes, ‘* within,’’ to use Chateaubriand’s own 
words, ‘‘four paces of the oak beneath which 
Saint Lewis had dispensed justice.” On the 
evening of that same day, whilst all mouths were 
sealed with fear and stupor, Chateaubriand sent in 
his resignation. Napoleon, if we mistake not, 
has himself recorded the impression produced upon 
him by this manly and noble protest. In recount- 
ing the circumstance in these memoirs, Chateau- 
briand has very naturally entered into a somewhat 
elaborate discussion of the much-vexed question— 
Who are the parties on whom the chief guilt of 
this murder should rest? The following is the 
author's own summary of the conclusions to which 
his investigations had led him :— 


‘and conferred with him continually. 





In summing up, by way of conclusion, all these 
facts, this is what they have proved to me :—Na-| 
poleon wished for the death of the Duke of En-! 


ghien. Nobody had made this death a necessary | 
condition to his ascending the throne ; this sup-| 
posed condition is one of the subtleties of politi-| 
cians, who pretend to discover hidden reasons for, 
everything. Still it is very probable that certain 
men who were compromised did not see without. 
satisfaction an act which separated the first consul | 
forever from the Bourbons. The execution at 
Vincennes was a result of the violent temperament 
of Napoleon—a fit of cold anger, strengthened and | 
encouraged by the representations of his minister. 

Monsieur de Caulaincourt is only guilty of having 
executed the order for the arrest. Murat has only | 
to reproach himself with having transmitted some 
general orders, and with not having had the | 
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strength of mind to withdraw ; he was not at Vin- 
cennes during the trial. The Duke of Rovi 

happened to be charged with the execution of the 
sentence ; he had probably received several orders ; 
General Hulin insinuates as much. What man 
could have dared to take upon himself to have sen- 
tence of death executed upon the Duke of Enghien 
without delay, if he had not acted in obedience to 
an imperative mandate’ As to M. de Talleyrand 
—gentleman and priest—he suggested the idea of 
the murder, ard prepared the way for it by his 
continued perseverance in disturbing the mind of 
Napoleon. He feared the return of legitimacy. 
It would be very possible, by colleeting together 
all that Napoleon said at St. Helena, and the let- 
ters which the Bishop of Autun wrote upon the 
subject, to prove that the latter took a very promi- 
nent part in the death of the Duke of Enghien. 

It would be in vain to object, that the frivolity, 
the character, and the education of the minister 
were all such as to indispose him to violence—that 
his corruption paralyzed his energies; it would 
still not be the less certain that it was he who 
induced the consul to decide on the fatal arrest. 
This arrest of the Duke of Enghien, on the 15th 
of March, was not unknown to M. de Talleyrand ; 
he was daily in communication with Napoleon, 
During the 
interval which elapsed between the arrest and the 
execution, did he, M. de Talleyrand—the minister 
who instigated the crime-—did he repent? Did he 
utter a single word to the first consul in favor of 
the unhappy prince! It is natural to conclude that 
he was desirous of the execution of the sentence. 

The military commission sat in judgment on the 
Duke d’Enghien, but with grief and repentance. 

Such is, conscientiously, impartially, and strictly 
speaking, the just share of each individual who 
was engaged in this transaction. My fate was too 
closely linked with the catastrophe not to lead me 
to make an attempt to shed some light upon the 
darkness in which it is enveloped, and to expose 
its details. * * * 

The satisfaction which I now experience in look- 
ing back on the course I then pursued is a suffi- 
cient guarantee to me that conscience is no idle 
chimera. Happier than al] these potentates, than 
all these nations who fell down at the feet of the 
victorious soldier, I re-peruse, with pardonable 
pride, this page which has remained with me as 
almost my only abiding possession, and which I 
owe to myself alone. I wrote the following lines 
in 1807, whilst my heart was still moved by the 
thought of the murder, whose history I have just 
related ; they caused the suppression of the Mer- 
cury, and exposed my liberty to fresh peril :— 

**When in the silence of despair no sound makes 
itself heard, save the chain of the slave and the 
voice of the informer—when all tremble before the 
tyrant, and it becomes as dangerous to obtain his 
favor as to merit his displeasure—then does the 
historian arise charged with the vengeance of the 
nations. Itis in vain that Nero prospers. Tacitus 
is already born within the bounds of the empire ; 
beside the ashes of Germanicus, he grows up to 
man’s estate, unknown and unnoticed ; and already 
has a righteous Providence placed in the hands of 
an obscure child the glory of the master of the 
world. If the part which the historian is called to 
play upon the world’s stage be a noble one, yet it 
is often dangerous; but he ministers at altars 
which, like that of honor, although abandoned, 
still claim their sacrifices; the God is not annihi- 
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lated because the temple is deserted. Wherever a 
chance still remains to fortune, there is no heroism 
in tempting her. Actions which are really mag- 
nanimous are those whose foreseen result is mis- 
fortune and death. After all, what matters it to 
us whether we meet with reverses now, if our 
name, uttered by posterity, should cause some gen- 
erous heart to beat two thousand years after we | 
have ceased to exist ?”’ 
The death of the Duke of Enghien, by introduc- 

ing a new principle into the conduct of Napoleon, | 


marred the clearness and correctness of his intel- | 
lect. He was obliged to adopt, as a buckler for. 
himself, maxims whose strength did not lie at his 
disposal ; for his glory and his genius falsified them | 
continually. He became suspected ; people were 
afraid of him; they lost their confidence in him | 
and in his destiny ; he was constrained to see, if | 
not to seek out, men whom under other circum- | 
stances he would never have seen, and who, on | 
account of what he had done, felt themselves his 
equals ; the contagion of their evil communicated | 
itself to him. He did not dare to reproach them 
for anything, fur he was no longer possessed of the | 
virtuous liberty of blame. His great qualities | 
remained the same, but his good inclinations de- 
parted from him, and no longer supported his great | 
qualities. ‘Through the corruptions of this original 
stain, his nature became deteriorated. * * * 





| 


There is here both vigorous thinking and ear- 
nest writing. ‘These are not holiday sentences | 
rhetorically tricked out to tickle the fancy and | 
amuse the ear. Nor did Chateaubriand, like so | 


many others, wait until the lion was dead before 
he assailed him. His condemnation of: the crime | 
was most loudly uttered when the criminals were | 


in the high places of power. 


The inaugural discourse of the new member was 
thoroughly in keeping with the part he had taken 
after the murder of the Duke of Enghien. It 


widened and made irreparable the breach between | 


the emperor and the publicist. But of this in its 
place. 


After his withdrawal from the diplomatic ser- 
vice of the empire, Chateaubriand lived a very 
retired life, partly in Paris, and partly in the 
south of France, diversified, however, by a brief 
tour in Switzerland. In 1806 he carried into exe- 
cution a long cherished project of Eastern travel. 


‘ 


Having visited Greece, Constantinople, Syria, | 


and the Holy Land—a tour so charmingly de- 


scribed in the * Itinéraire de Paris A Jérusalem”’ | 


—he returned by Egypt, the old Punic land, and 
Spain. He may be said to have been one of the 
last persons who visited the Turkish Empire, 
whilst it still retained all its ancient forms and 
customs, and something of its ancient vigor. The 
revolutions he had seemed to leave behind him 
soon extended even to Syria, and to Egypt. 

His return to his country was soon embittered 
by a painful bereavement, under circumstances 
very similar to those which marked the death of 
the Duke of Enghien, devoid, however, of the 
guilt which must always attach to that event. 
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Armand de Chateaubriand, who was shot on the 


plain of Grenelle, in March, 1809, had been taken 


in flagrant conspiracy against the established gov- 


ernment of France. After incessant but fruitless 


efforts to save his cousin’s life, our author wished, 
on the day of execution, to accompany his old 
comrade in the * Army of the Princes,’’ to his 
last battle-field. He could find no carriage, and 
had to run on foot to the mournful scene, where 
he arrived a moment too late ;—Arimand lad been 
already shot against the wall of Paris. ‘* When 
walk,’’ he says—writing in 1839—‘ on the 
Boulevard of the plain of Grenelle, I pause to look 
at the mark of the bullet still visible on the wall.” 
Chateaubriand’s election into the Institute, as 
the successor of Chénier—to which we have al- 
ready referred, in speaking of its connection with 
the death of Enghien—occurred in the spring of 
1811. His speech on the occasion had to be 
privately read before a committee appoinied for 
the purpose, prior to its public delivery. It was 
rejected by the commissioners, almost unani- 
mously, and the manuscript was laid before the 
emperor himself at St. Cloud. When returned 
to the author it had various erasures, and marks 
—not of admiration—from Napoleon's own hand. 
This blotted manuscript was preserved with reli- 
gious care, and is now printed at length. The 
following passages are highly characteristic :— 


These are persons who would make literature 
an abstract thing, and isolate it entirely from all 
human concerns. Such persons will say to me, 
‘* Therefore, keep silence; consider the writings 


Napoleon himself had still magnanimity enough - ae. Ciaies aeny Se Geely Riasusy sieges.” Seas 


to permit, a few years later, Chateaubriand’s elec- |tienee and my own, by repeating commonplaces 
tion into the Institute, but it was then exhausted. | 


‘you are better acquainted with than I myself. 


is to say, gentlemen, that I must abuse your pa- 


which are to be met with everywhere, and which 
With other times, other customs are required. In- 
‘heritors of a long course of peaceful years, our 
\forerunners were able to devote themselves to 
purely academic discussions, which demonstrate 
their talents even more clearly than their felicity. 
But we, unfortunate relics of a great shignieall 
|we are no longer possessed of the qualifications 
necessary to enjoy so perfect acalm. Our ideas, 
our minds, have taken a different turn. In us the 
|man has replaced the academician ;—in stripping 
‘literature of all that might be futile, we see them 
‘only through the medium of our mighty recollee- 
‘tions, and the experience of our adversity. 
What! after a revolution which has made us live 
in a few years through the events of centuries, 
every elevated consideration must be interdicted to 
the writer! He must be refused permission to ex- 
amine the serious side of everything! He must 
fritter away his life, engrossed with grammatical 
chicaneries, with rules of criticism, with little lit- 
erary paragraphs! He must grow old wrapped in 
the swathing bands of infancy. He must not show 
at the clese of his days a brow furrowed by his long 
labors, by his grave and earnest thoughts, and often 
by those manly sorrows which add to man’s great- 
ness. What important cares will then have 
whitened his locks!—the paltry sufferings of 
wounded vanity, and puerile jeux d’esprit. 
Certainly, gentlemen, this would be to treat us 
with singular contempt. As for me, I cannot thus 


} 
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descend to littleness, or return, at the age of rea- 
son and of strength, to the age of infancy. I can- 
not shut myself up within the narrow circle which 
such men would trace round the author. For in- 
stance, gentlemen, if I wished to pronounce the 
eulogium of the man of Jetters and the courtier who 
presides over this assembly, do you think that I 
should satisfy myself with merely praising in him 
that sprightly French wit which he inherited from 
his mother, and of which he presents amongst us 
the latest model? No; doubtless I would also dis- 
play in all its éclat the noble name he bears. I 
would cite the Duke of Boufflers, who forced the 
Austrians to raise the blockade of Genoa. I would 
speak of his father, the marshal—of that governor 


who disputed the ramparts of Lille with the ene- | 


mies of France, and by that memorable defence 
consoled the unhappy old age of a great king. It 
was of this companion of Turenne that Madame 
de Maintenon said, ‘ In him the heart was the last 
to die.’’ And, lastly, I should pass to that Louis 
de Boufflers, called the Robust, who showed in com- 
bat the vigor and the courage of a Hercules. Thus, 
at the two extremes of this family, 1 should find 
strength and grace, the chevalier and the trouba- 
dour. People say that the French are the sons of 
Hector ; I should be more disposed to believe that 
they are descendants of Achilles, for, like that 
hero, they handle the sword and the lyre alike. 

If, gentlemen, I wished to speak to you of that 
celebrated poet (Delille) who sang of nature in 
such brilliant and harmonious strains, think you 
that I should confine myself to pointing out to you 
that admirable versatility of talent which was able 
to render with equal felicity the regular beauties 
of Virgil and the irregular beauties of Milton? 
No; I would also tell you of this poet not choosing 
to separate himself from his unfortunate country- 
men, but following them with his lyre to foreign 
shores, singing their sorrows in order to console 
them—an illustrious exile in the midst of that ban- 
ished crowd, whose numbers I augmented. It is 
true that his age and his infirmities, his talents and 
his glory, did not, in his own country, place him 
beyond persecution. Men sought to make him 

urchase peace by strains which were unworthy of 
bie muse, and his muse could only sing the dreaded 
immortality of crime and the consoling immortality 


of virtue—*‘ Console yourselves, you are immor- 
tal !”” 


The greater part of these spirited remonstrances 
against that attempt to keep literature and politics 
absolutely asunder, which was so marked a feature 
of the Idées Napoléoniennes, was stigmatized on the 
returned manuscript by an angry stroke from Na- 


poleon’s pencil. The praises of Delille, which 
recalled to mind the emigration, and the poet’s 
fidelity to royal misfortune and to his companions 
in exile, were placed between parentheses. Cha- 
teaubriand resolutely refused to write another 
speech, and accordingly none was delivered. But 
a garbled version of the original—apparently from 
a copy taken at St. Cloud—suppressing some 
passages and inserting others, soon appeared in 
the provinces. 

The remaining years of the empire were chiefly 
spent by Chateaubriand in literary employments ; 
with the close of the empire his literary career 
may be said to have terminated, and his active 
career as a statesman to have begun. His writings 
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under the Restoration were almost exclusively 
political. They commenced with the famous tract 
—De Buonaparte et des Bourbons. 

This political manifesto is now deservedly for- 
gotten. It was remarkable for ability, but still 
more remarkable for bitter party spirit. An em- 
inent critic, by no means unfavorably disposed 
towards Chateaubriand, has characterized it as the 
**most virulent libel that was ever written.’ 
But this is the less surprising, inasmuch as, al- 
though it was composed within hearing of the 
eannonade of the Allies, it was none the less at 
jthe peril of the author's life ; for even then, at 
times, the chances of war seemed to favor Napo- 
leon. 

Of Chateaubriand’s career as the diplomatist 
and the minister of the Restoration, it is not neces- 
sary to say much. His personal sympathies, and 
his intense hatred of the system of the empire, led 
him at times into the ranks of the most bigoted 
and outrageous of the supporters of ‘‘ the throne 
and the altar.” But to two grand principles he 
was always faithful. The liberty of the press, 
and the integrity of representative government, 
ever found ix: him a faithful and watchful defender. 
With reference to these principles, at least, he 
might honestly assert that ‘‘ the goals of his polit- 
ical life had always been the same.” 

On the accession to power of the administra- 
tion of M. de Villéle, Chateaubriand was sent as 
ambassador, first to Berlin and afterwards to Lon- 
don. In September, 1822, he crossed the Alps 
to represent France at the Congress of Verona. 
At this council of kings he pleaded, with very 
small success, the cause of the Greeks, and de- 
fended, with better fortune, what he deemed to be 
French interests in the complicated affairs of 
Spain. 

It has been said that it was the Congress of 
Verona which forced the Spanish war upon M. 
de Villéle, and M. de Villéle who thrust it upon 
Chateaubriand, when he succeeded M. de Mont 
morency as minister of foreign affairs. Chateau- 
briand’s own account of the matter, however, in 
his ‘‘ History of the Veronese Congress,"’ is very 
different; he there avows that he advocated the 
war, and influenced the decision of the Congress. 
And it is thus that he defends the course that he 
adopted :— 


Let people imagine to themselves Ferdinand 
reigning, reasonably, at Madrid, under the rod of 
France, (sous la verge de la France,) our southern 
frontier in safety, Iberia no longer able to let Eng- 
land and Austria loose upon us ; let them figure to 
themselves two or three Bourbon monarchies in 
America [!] forming, for our advantage, a counter- 
poise to the commercial influence of the United 
States and of Great Britain ; let them imagine our 
cabinet powerful enough to insist upon a modifica- 
tion of the treaties of Vienna; our ancient frontier 
recovered, thrust back, extended into the Low 
Countries, into our old Germanic departments ; and 
then let them say whether for such results the 
Spanish war was not rightly undertaken.* 





* Congrés de Vérone, (1838,) tom. ii., p. 333. 
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It were idle to refute so silly a piece of rhodo- 
montade. The Spanish war was both needless 
and unjust. It had neither a legitimate beginning 
nor an avowable object. Yet this weak and fool- 
ish defence of it came from a man who in other 
days had fought gallantly and suffered magnan- 
imously on the side of constitutional liberty 
against triumphant despotism—and from a minis- 
ter who, while there was yet time to pause upon 
the brink, was distinctly warned by a better 
statesman than himself, in such terms as these :— 


At what do you aim! * * * Is it vengeance for 
the past, or security for the future? Doubtless you 
disclaim the former ;—but how is the latter to be 
obtained by war! I understand a war of conquest ; 
I understand a war of succession—a war for the 
change (on the one hand) or the conservation (on 
the other) of a particular dynasty. Buta war for 
the modification of a political constitution ; a war 
for two chambers, and for the extension of the regal 
prerogative, | really do not understand, nor can | 
conceive how its operations are to be directed to 
such an end. You would not propagate the Charter 
as Mohammed did the Koran, or, as in the earlier 
part of your revolution, France did the Rights of 
Man. Consider ; is there not some forbearance on 
the part of Spain in not throwing these things in 
your teeth’ Might she not, when informed that 
her change of constitution has not been bloodless, 
desire that it should be compared with 1789 and 
1793! Might she sot, when accused by Russia of 
a forcible change of government, remind the Em- 
peror Alexander of the events which preceded his 
own accession, and of the treaty of Tilsit, which 
made over Spain to Bonaparte! Might she not 
speak to Prussia of the promises of free institutions, 


made by a king and violated? * * * Surely the | 


discussions with which the war has been prefaced 
are as hazardous as the war itself. * * * It is not 
yet too late to save the world from a series of 
calamities. ‘The key to the flood-gate is yet in 
your hands—unlock it, and who shall answer for 
the extent of devastation? ‘‘ The beginning of 
strife is as the letting out of waters.’’ So says 
inspired wisdom. Genius is akin to inspiration ; 
and I pray that it may on this occasion profit by the 
warning of the parable, and pause.* 


But these manly counsels were offered in vain ; 
and the invasion of Spain by the contemptible Duke 
of Angouléme remains an indelible stain on the 
political life of Chateaubriand. 

Despite this momentary and unfortunate union 
with the ultra-royalist faction, Chateaubriand was 
soon compelled to resume his natural attitude of 
antagonism to it. And he fought with his usnal 
vigor. In the Journal des Débats, and else- 
where, nearly all the remaining measures of the 
administration of Villéle were riddled by his heavy 
cannonade. The reduction of the dividends—the 
censorship of the press—the sacrilege bill—the 
dissolution of the National Guard—were all under 
fire in their turn. At length the Villéle ministry 
were foreed to surrender. 

Under that of M. de Martignac, which suec- 
ceeded, M. de Chateaubriand accepted the embassy 


* Despatches of Canning to Chateaubriand, Jan. 21 and 
27, 1823. See Congrés de Vérone, tom. i., pp. 330—349. 


to Rome, and took an active part in managing the 
conclave which placed Cardinal Annibale della 
Genga (Leo XII.) as the successor of Pius VII. 
on the pontifical throne. He strenuously opposed 
the measures which marked the fatal entrance into 
power of the Polignae faction, and on learning its 
determination to issue the famous ‘‘ Ordinances,” 
he gave in his resignation. During the three 
days of July, he was at Dieppe. Immediately on 
being apprized of the real character of the events 
which were taking place, he hastened to Paris. 
When he crossed the barricades, on his way to 
the Chamber of Peers, he was recognized by the 
populace ; and the men who had just expelled the 
elder Bourbons, bore aloft in triumph their tried 
and faithful servant, just as he was about to make 
a final and fruitless effort for the race which had 
rewarded his zealous attachment with disgrace and 
contumely. 

It has been pithily said, that from 1814 to 1825, 
Chateaubriand fought for the past against the 
future ; that from 1825 to 1830, he enlisted under 
ithe flag of the future against the past; and that 
after 1830, he labored to solder, after his fashion, 
the past and the future together; to graft, as it 
were, a democratic shoot upon a Bourbon stock ; 
**to fuse together Jacques Bonhomme and Henry 
V.”’ What is still to come of such attempts at 
fusion, M. de la Rochejacquelin is likely soon to 
| tell us. 


| 


The composition of the Memoires d’outre tombe 





was begun in the retirement of a little country 
house, near the village of Aulnay, in 1811, and 
‘continued at Dieppe in the following year, M. de 
Chateaubriand having been peremptorily ordered 
to quit Paris by the prefect of police early in the 
autumn of 1812. The author's political employ- 
ments prevented their resumption—save in a frag- 
ment or two—until the period of his embassy to 
Berlin in 1821. In that city, and in London, 
(whither, as we have seen, he also went as am- 
bassador, in 1822,) a considerable portion of the 
book was written. From 1822, when it had 
reached about one third of its present extent, until 
1837, it appears to have heen entirely suspended. 
The remainder of the work was written in 1837 
and subsequent years—with the exception, per- 
haps, of the long and remarkable episode respecting 
Napoleon, the composition of which bears no date. 

M. de St. Beuve (in his Critiques et Portraits 
Littéraires) has given a lively description of the 
interest excited amongst the brilliant auditories 
assembled at the Abbaye-aux-bois, in 1834, by the 
** readings” of the first portion of these ‘‘ Memoirs.”” 
The remainder was read te a very different audi- 
ence, and under very different cireumstances, 
shortly before the Revolution of February. That 
startling event came to surprise the hearers of the 
‘**old man eloquent,’’ whose numbers had been 
already diminished by death. 

Chateaubriand himself lived to witness, not 
only the revolution—which seemed to him, as to 
| others, to open up to his country a vista of better 
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days to come—but also that terrifie combat which 
ensued. In the words of one who stood at his 
death-bed— 


M. de Chateaubriand departed at a moment 
when the sophisms and the errors which he had 
combated all his life through were causing blood to 
flow in our streets. The battle of June—that 
terrible convulsion, which threatened to carry 
away not alone the republic, but also society itself, 
was the torment of his latest days. Seated before 
his open windows, and already enfeebled by the 
approach of death, he was to be seen, pale, silent, 
and sombre, his-head bowed upon his breast, listen- 
ing to the distant rumblings of civil war. Every 
cannon-shot drew from him sighs and groans ; but 
he was still permitted, whilst deploring the neces- 
sity of the combat, to rejoice in the victory ; and to 
- us without despairing of the futurity of 

rance, * 


We must not close this article without some 
notice, however brief, of a striking series of 
political portraits which occur in the last volume 
of the Memoirs. 

Of M. D. Talleyrand, Chateaubriand says :— 


His vanity misled him. He mistook the having 
a great part to play, for the genius to play it well. 
(Il prit son réle pour son géme.) In respect to the 
future, he was of no authority whaiever. He was 
always looking behind instead of before. He had 
neither the perspicacity nor the illumination of con- 
scientiousness. * * * He turned te good account 
the chances of fortune, when those chances, which 


he never foresaw, had actually occurred, but it was | 
He was | 


exclusively for his personal advantage. 
utterly devoid of that amplitude of ambition which 
regards public glory as the dearest treasure, even 
of private interests. * * * Nevertheless it is cer- 
tain that various feelings, acting concurrently for 
very different reasons, united to shape forth an im- 
aginary Talleyrand. 

In the first place, kings, cabinets, foreign minis- 
ters, and ambassadors, formerly the dupes of this 
man, and wholly unable to strip him of his dis- 
guises, were obstinate in asserting that the influ- 
ence which had subjugated them was a really 
superior power ; otherwise they had been humbling 
themselves before Bonaparte’s turnspit. 

Again, the members of the old French aristoc- 
racy connected with Talleyrand were proiid to 
count in their ranks a man who had had the polite- 
ness to assure them of his greatness. 

In fine, the revolutionists and the atheists, whilst ; 
bellowing against aristocracy, have a secret liking 
for it. ‘These singular neophytes eagerly seek its 
baptism, and think tu imbibe thence elegant taan- 
ners. The prince's double apostasy has also 
another charm for the self-complacency of the 
young democrats ; for they infer from it that theirs 
is a good cause, and that a nobleman or a priest 
must needs be very contemptible. 


Of M. Thiers we have a full-length portrait, 
from which we can make but a very brief extract, 
but one not without some passages very pertinent 


to the events that are passing. After speaking 
of M. Thiers as the founder of ‘ the Terrorist 
school’’—the admirers of ‘‘ the daring ’’ and ‘‘ the 


* Louis de Loménie, Revue des Deux Mondes, 15 Ju- 





illet, 1948. 
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energy”’ of '93 and ‘94; of his ‘‘ quicksilver tem- 
perament ;’’ and of his career as minister ; Chateau- 
briand continues :— 


M. Thiers has three courses before him from 
which to choose: He may either declare himself 
the representative of the republic to come, or he 
may perch upon the counterteit monarchy of July, 
like an ape upon the back of a camel; or he may 
revivify the system of the empire. The latter 
course would not be distasteful to M. Thiers; but 
the empire, without the emperor—is that possible ? 
It is more probable that the author of the ** His- 
tory of the Revolution’’ will suffer himself to be 
absorbed by a vulgar ambition; he will seek to 
retain or to recover power; in order to keep his 
place, or to get it back again, he will sing to any 
tune that may be in vogue. It is true there is 
courage in thus stripping one’s-self in public, but 
is M. Thiers young enough for his beauty to suffice 
him as a veil! 

Deutz and Judas set aside, I recognize in M. 
Thiers a supple, prompt, acute, malleable mind— 
the heir, it may be, of the future; comprehending 
everything—except the greatness which proceeds 
from moral order; without jealousy, and without 
prejudices, he stands out in bold relief from the 
dull and gloomy platitude of the mediocrities of the 
day. His excessive pride is not as yet odious, be- 
cause it does not lie in contemning others. M. 
Thiers has resources, various and felicitous endow- 
ments; he gives himself little concern about difler- 
ences of opinion; bears no malice; does not fear 
to compromise himself; gives a man his due—not 
for his probity, or for his opinions, but for his 
utility ;—all which, however, would not prevent 
him from sentencing the whole of us to strangula- 
tion, if circumstances made it convenient. 


Of a very different man, the illustrious and 
deplored chief of the republican opposition in the 
early days of Louis Philippe—Armand Carrel— 
we have a long and most interesting notice. But 
we must confine ourselves to a single passage, and 
with that must close our extracts from a book 
which, unless we greatly mistake, will, with all 
its faults, prove one of the most attractive and 
most enduring of the class to which it belongs. 


M. Carrel was imprisoned at St. Pélagie ; I went 
to see him twice or thrice a week. I usually found 
him in a standing posture, looking through the bars 
of his window. He reminded me of his neighbor, a 
young African lion at the Garden of Plants—mo- 
tionless behind the bars of his cage, the child of the 
desert east a wandering and mournful look over the 
objects without—you saw that he would not live. 
Afterwards we went down, Carrel and I—the ser- 
vant of Henry V. arm-in-arm with the enemy of 
kings—into a humid court, sombre, narrow, and 
surrounded by high walls. Other republicans were 
also walking in this court ; young and ardent revo- 
lutionists, with moustachios, beards, long hair, 
German or Greek caps, pale visages, and threaten- 
ing aspects; looking like souls which had had a 
preéxistence in Tartarus before coming into the 
light. ‘Their very costume had an influence upon 
them, as the uniform has upon the soldier, or aa 
the bloody shirt of Nessus upen Hercules. It was 
a body of avengers lying in ambush behind existing 
society—and the sight of it was enough to make 
one shudder. ’ . bg ® 
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Shortly after sentence had been passed upon 
Carrel, he wrote me a letter which discloses both 
his opinions and his character ; his regrets for the 
past, and his hopes of the future: * * * “ The 
magistracy,”” he says, ‘has condemned me to six 
months’ imprisonment for an imaginary crime, and 
under a pretence of administering justice, no less 
imaginary, since the jury knowingly acquitted me 
upon that part.of the accusation which was best 
founded, and after a defence which, far from ex- 
tenuating my crime of speaking truth to Louis 
Philippe’s face, aggravated it, by asserting the 
right of so speaking for the whole of the opposition 

ress. 

**T often sorrowfully ask myself,’ he adds, 
** what has been the fruit of writings such as yours, 
and such as those of the mosf eminent men of the 
party to which I myself belong, if, from this agree- 
ment of the highest intellects of the country in the 
obstinate defence of the right of free discussion, 
there has not at length resulted a firm determina- 
tion on the part of the mass of thinking men in 
France to exact from any and every government, 
Srom every victorious party, whatever may be its flag, 
the liberty of free thought and of free publication, as 
the primary and essential condition of all legitimate 
authority whatever ? ° ° ° af 

** What you have yourself struggled for during 
thirty years, and what I most eagerly desire, is to 
secure for all the several interests which divide our 
beautiful France, a more humane, more civilized, 
more fraternal, and more conclusive sort of com- 
bat than that of civil war. When, then, shall we 
succeed in bringing face to face ideas instead of 
parties, legitimate and avowable interests instead 
of disguises, egotisms, and cupidities? When 
shall we see effected by argument and by persua- 
sion those compromises which party strife and the 
effusion of blood inevitably bring «bout at last by 
sheer exhaustion—only too late for the killed of 
both camps, and too often without advantage even 
to the wounded and the survivors? As you have 
yourself regretfully admitted, it would seem as 
though much good teaching had been thrown away ; 
as though in France people no longer knew what 
it costs to take refuge under a despotism, because 
it promises quiet and repose. But none the less 
must we continue to speak, to write, and to print. 
Perseverance often brings to light resources which 
were quite unexpected. And thus, of all the 
examples you have set us, that which I keep most 
constantly in sight is comprised within the single 
word: Persevere.”” 


The ideas expressed in this letter—honorable 
alike to writer and to receiver—are as weighty 
und as pertinent at this moment as they were in 
1834. France has since experienced a revolu- 
tion, which Chateaubriand then feared and Carrel 
longed for, and now, in full Republic, the press 
is more outrageously gagged, and more grossly 
insulted, than it was even under the laws of Sep- 
tember. 

Nor is this the crime of only the dominant 
party, abusing the accidents of its position, and 
revelling in the follies and the weakness.of its 
opponents. It is the crime of all parties, and has 
sprung from the one fontal error into which Re- 
publicans and Monarchists, Orleanists and Legiti- 
matists, had alike fallen. All the parties which 
have entered the political arena have sought, not 





merely to conquer their opponents, but to crush 
them. No accession of influence, and no monop- 
oly of place, has satisfied any party in its turn, 
unless its opponents appeared to be ruined beyond 
hope of retrieval. No tenure of the profits and 
the splendors of power has been deemed a safe 
one, unless the rival claimants were not only de- 
feated but removed. ‘To them, as to Haman, the 
delights of the palace lost all their relish, so long 
as Mordecai sat in the gate. 

Never, until the thorough recognition of the 
rights of minorities, and the immunities of oppo- 
sition ; of the duty of an unfettered discussion of 
the acts of all parties and politicians by the publie 
press, and of the wisdom of the real and practical 
responsibility ef every administration to publie 
opinion, will France possess even the first rudi- 
ments of real liberty, whatever may be the name 
of her government, or the color of her flag. 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
BURD ANNIE. 
A LITERAL TRANSLATION OF A BRETON BALLAD. 


Burp Annie knelt beside the well, 
A’ washing there her lane ; 

She hedrd the voice of the bird of death, 
Sae loud he made his maen. 


‘‘ Ochon’arie, ochon’arie, 
Ken ye your weird?” he sighed ; 

** Ye ’re sauld to the Baron of Janistoun, 
Ye ’re sauld to be his bride.”* 


** Oh, mither, is it sooth I hear, 
And am I sauld frae thee ?”’ 

‘* Ask of thy father, daughter dear ; 
Speir at him, Burd Annie.” 


‘Oh, father, have you sauld your bairn 
For siller, or for fee t”’ 

‘‘T ken not; ask thy brither, child; 
Speir at him, Burd Annie.” 


‘‘Oh, brither, have you done me now 
This foul and grievous wrang ?”” 

‘¢ Ye ’re sauld to the Baron of Janistoun, 
And to him this night ye ‘ll gang. 


‘“¢ Ye ’re sauld to the Baron of Janistoun, 
And he ’s paid the God’s-pennie, 
Full fifty crowns of the gude red gold, 
And eke of the white monie.”’ 


** Oh, then, what cleiding sall I wear, 
Mither, sin’ this maun be ; 
The scarlet red, or the woollen white, 
My sister sewed for me?” 


“For busking ye tak’ ye nae heed.” 
‘¢ What boots,”’ the brither said, 
‘¢ Whether ye wear the woollen white, 
Or als the scarlet red? 


‘« For there stands at the yett a coal-black steed, 
Wi’ a sable pall bedight ; 
He waits till the e’en of the day are closed 
To carry ye aff this night.” 
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She had na gone a mile, a mile, 
A mile but barely twa, 

When the sweet church-bells rang out amain, 
Her tears began to fa’. 


‘“* Now fare ye weel, St. Anne’s church Tower, 
That I hae loed sae dear ; 
And fare ye weel, ye auld church bells, 
I never aga n may hear.” 


As she rade past the lake of dule, 
Full mony a bark saw she, 

A sailing east, a sailing west, 
Upon that silent sea. 


In every ane a ghaist she saw, 
Wrapped in a snaw-white shroud ; 
Down drapped her head upon her breast, 
Her teeth they chattered loud. 


As she rade through the valley of bluid, 
The dead men burst their bands ; 

And, gibbering, strave to clutch her wi’ 
Their stark and bony hands.”’ 


* 7 7 * 


The Baron sat beside the hearth, 
Black as the corbie craw ; 

His long straight hair was awfa’ white, 
His beard was white as snaw. 


His e’en, like sparks of living fire, 
Shone in his grewsome head. 
** Now sit ye there, fair May,”’ quo’ he, 
** Until the board be spread. 


** I’m blithe to greet ye, Burd Annie ; 
Fair May, i *ve sought ye lang.” 
** T wad I were in my ain countree 
To hear the sweet birds’ sang.’’ 


‘* Now come frae room to room to count 
My siller and gold sae gude.”’ 

‘Td rather sit by my mither’s fire 
And count the bales of wood.’’ 


** Now come wi’ me to the cellar, fair May, 
And pree the bluid-red wine.”’ 

‘* 1 °d rather drink the wan water 
Where browse my father’s kine.”’ 


** Now come to the booths, and a robe we ‘Il buy, 
With gold shall stand its lane.”’ 

** 1d rather wear the hodden gray 
My mither spins at hame.”’ 


‘* There are kerchiefs leafed wi’ the siller twine 
Hinent in the armorie.”’ 

‘*7 °d rather hae ae silken tresse 
Of my sister’s broiderie.”’ 


** Now out and alas, ye fause, fause May, 
Ye lo’e me ON fear ; 
I wad that my tongue had drapped frae iny head 
Ere I bought your luve sae dear.”’ 
* * * * 
** Ye sweet wee birds, on wanton wing 
That swiftly hameward flee, 
Commend me to my mither mild, 
I lo’e right tenderlie. 


Commend me to my father dear, 
Wha danced me on his knee ; 
And tell my brither I forgie 


‘* Commend me to each kindly heart, 
That I hae left at hame ; 
And eke until the gude auld priest 
Wha gave me Christendame.”’ 


*T was at the mirk dark midnight hour, 
When scarce three munes,had sped ; 

A sweet wee voice came to the door 
When a’ were boune to bed,— 


‘* My parents gude, for Christis sake, 
And for our dear Ladie, 
Let a bell be tolled, and a mass be sung, 
And a prayer be said for me. 


** And wear the dowie black awhile, 
And drap for me ae tear, 
For your waefu’ daughter, Burd Annie, 
Lies sleeping in her bier.”’ 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
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‘*CeLesratep people,’’ said Napoleon, when 
speaking of Necker, * lose on a close view :’’—a 
remark not substantially different from that of the 
Duke of Marlborough, that ‘‘ no man was a hero 
to his valet de chambre.’’ Proximity, like familiar- 
ity, ‘* breeds contempt ;’’ and the proper cure for 
the illusions of distance is nearness. Few objects 
in nature, whether living or dead, can stand the 
application of that test, which is as fatal to the 
pretensions of men as of mountains ; while it is 
notorious that the judgments of history are seldom 
in accordance with the decisions of contemporaries 
or friends. Human greatness resembles physical 
magnitude in this, that its proportions are more or 
less affected by surrounding influences, which 
must be removed before its real dimensions can be 
ascertained. It is, in fact, one of the fluctuating 
quantities of social arithmetic, and to fix its precise 
amount is now, and ever has been, one of the most 
difficult enterprises in which a public writer can 
engage. It is apt, also, to be confound.d with 
mere celebrity. Obscurity is not one of its acci- 
dents, but fame is; and there is something like an 
irresistible tendency, on the part of mankind at 
large, to believe in the claims to distinction of the 
man who has been vu/gatus per orbem. Humility 
does very well for poets—your Horaces and Grays, 
for instance—who can find Agamemnons and 
Hampdens on every village green, to whom the 
opportunity only of acquiring renown has been de- 
nied by envious fate ; but the prose of life disc.rds 
it as an unsuitable and troublesome adjunct, and 
refuses to extend its reverence to what is not ap- 
preciable. A famous man is, therefore, always 
presumed to be a great man, and he may be so in 
so far as popular reputation is concerned, though 
he need not be so otherwise. ‘To which of these 
classes did Talleyrand belong! That he was cel- 
ebrated is beyond doubt—Was he great? That 
is a different question, and could be answered satis- 
factorily only by a much more elaborate inquiry into 
his history than it is possible for us to institute. 
Forty years must elapse from his death, which took 
place in 1838, before those memoirs, which he is 


* Revelations of the Life of Prince Talleyrand. Ed- 
ited from the Papers of the late M. Colmache, Private 
Secretary to the Prince. Second Edition, One Volume. 





The wrangs he ’s dune to me. 


London, 1850. H. Colburn. 
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known to have compiled, shali be given to the 
world; and whoever tries will find it to be no easy 
task to anticipate those revelations which are re- 
served for the eyes and ears of the generation of 
1878. Let us, then, be contented with a humbler 
effort, and endeavor to make the most of the mate- 
rials which are accessible to us, scanty though they 
be. There are spurious lives of Talleyrand by the 
dozen. He repudiated these scandalous and gos- 
siping chronicles in his life-time, and it is no part 
of our business to resuscitate them. M. Col- 
mache’s volume is of another stamp, however, and 
bears unexceptionable internal evidence of the 
honesty of the writer, whether we agree in his 
conclusions or not. As secretary to the prince he 
had superior facilities for acquiring a knowledge 
of, at least, the domestic habits of the man, but 
beyond this he has accomplished little ; for though 
his work be well, and even powerfully written, and 
though it contains numerous fragments of strong 
dramatic interest which illustrate in a very remark- 
able manner Talleyrand’s moral idiosyncrasy, as 
well as the usages of the age and country in which 
he lived—it would be absurd to suppose that the 
most reserved man in Europe, who had drilled his 
passions into a state of repose, and disciplined his 
tongue into the obedient slave of his own secret 
purposes, had given his confidence to a servant, in 
the full knowledge that every word which he ut- 
tered, and every opinion which he expressed, would 
be noted down and published to the world when the 
grave had closed upon his remains. A less astute 

rson, occupying the same conspicuous position 
in life, would have been guilty of no such folly as 
this; and though M. Colmache may have thought 
otherwise, he was obviously trusted with no more 
than it was perfectly safe for his master’s posthu- 
mous reputation that he should be allowed to know. 
Moreover, we must remember, that though the 
French pride themselves on their skill in conversa- 
tion—V’art de causer, as t!ey term it—it is a wholly 
different thing from what would pass by that name 
in Britain. Men do not meet together in France, 
(or, rather, they did not, for it is impossible to tell 
what they do now, and it would be unprofitable to 
inquire,) freely to exchange their thoughts upon 
questions of importance, to discuss philosophy, re- 
ligion, literature, or even politics; but to chat, to 
trifle with time, and to dispel weariness. Every- 
thing that is serious is interdicted as an offence 
against good taste; and a French talker would 
rather run the risk of being considered a fool than 
a bore. ‘The tyranny of fashion has been always 
cheerfully submitted to on this point; and to be 
brilliant, startling, and epigrammatic, are the pass- 
ports to conversational reputation; not to be 
weighty, solid, or wise. ‘lo judge by M. Col- 
mache’s book, Talleyrand did not converse. It 
was no part of his social economy to intercom- 
mune with any one. His thoughts were his own, 
and he kept them to himself; hence, after we have 
perused this book, abounding as it does in curious 
sketches and narratives, we know nothing more of 
Talleyrand’s sentiments on men and things than we 
did before. There was, no doubt, the usual lingual 
intercourse among his guests at the Chateau Val- 
lengay, but the great man took no part in it. His 
role was lofty, mysterious, and grand. When he 
spoke all were silent, all attentive, all obsequious ; 
but there was no conversation in our sense of the 
word, and no dialogue, for there were no interloc- 
utors. It was a monologue, in fact, and an inter- 
esting one—for his memory was deeply impressed 





with the recollections of the past, and he delighted 
to call them up, and to astonish his auditors by the 
freshness and vigor of his coloring ; but, so far as 
we can discover, he never allowed himself to in- 
dulge in unnecessary commentaries or disclosures, 
and, with all his diligence, M. Colmache was una- 
ble to extract out of the wily diplomatist a single 
idea which it was his desire to conceal. Let there 
be no mistake, then, about the character of these 
Revelations. They are always amusing, sometimes 
highly interesting, and at others instructive ; but 
they furnish exceedingly little towards a life of 
Talleyrand; and what his own countrymen are 
unable to give, foreigners cannot supply. In what 
follows, therefore, we must be both abrupt and ir- 
regular. 

Charles Maurice Talleyrand-Périgord, eldest son 
of the Comte de ‘Talleyrand-Périgord, was born at 
Paris, in the year 1754; and died in that city in 
the year 1838, at the advanced age of eighty-four. 
His father was, by position, a member of the an- 
cient noblesse, and, by profession, a soldier; his 
mother a woman of fashion, and attached to the 
court. According to M. Colmache, he came into 
the world ‘‘ without spot or blemish,’’ and we are 
led to infer that his lameness—the cause of so 
much suffering and injustice to him in after-life— 
was not congenital, as has been generally believed, 
but the result of want of care in his childhood ; 
for, as it was not the custom in those days for 
women of rank to nurse their own offspring, or 
even to rear them in their own houses, the future 
diplomatist was removed to a distant part of the 
country a few days after his birth, and consigned 
to the care of a hired nurse, Mére Rigaut, in whose 
cottage, wild, neglected, and forgotten, he dwelt 
for twelve years. He was at length recalled from 
his involuntary exile by the Bailli ‘Talleyrand, his 
uncle—the youngest brother of his father, a naval 
officer, and a knight of Malta; who, with the 
warmth of feeling proper to men of his profession, 
was enraged, upon his return home, to find the 
poor boy condemned to banishment and obscurity, 
and determined to free him from both. He accord- 
ingly brought him to Paris, but was sadly morti- 
fied to find that his intention of making him a sailor 
was marred by his infirmity ; and, leaving him at 
the hétel Talleyrand in charge of the parties whom 
his mother had instructed to receive him—for she 
was not there to perform that maternal duty herself 
—the honest Baillie set out for Toulon, where he 
rejoined his ship, and was drowned at sea a few 
months afterwards. Young Talleyrand was now 
placed at the College of Louis le Grand, and, under 
the immediate direction of the Pére Langlois, Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric in that institution; a kind and 
benevolent-minded man, as it would seem, to whom 
his pupil remained attached throughout his whole 
life, and who, unchanged and unchangeable, wore, 
in 1828, the academic costume which had prevailed 
before the revolution—a long-skirted, colorless 
black coat, buttoned to the chin; black knee- 
breeches and silk stockings ; large shoes with sil- 
ver-plated buckles ; well powdered hair, with ailes 
de pigeon and a queue of portentous dimensions ; 
and that indispensable companion of a savant cras- 
seuxr of the middle of the eighteenth century, a 
huge flat snuff-box, which lay concealed in the 
deep recesses of his ampie pockets. Talleyrand 
remained at this school for three years, and would 
appear to have made a respectable figure as a stu- 
dent, considering the disadvantages under which 





he labored from the want of preliminary training. 
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It is probable that a sense of this deficiency on the 
part of a lively lad, joined to the stimulus of com- 
petition, quickened his diligence ; and he was re- 
warded with praise and prizes. He was also 
addicted to active sports, for ‘“‘ he was strong and 
hardy in spite of his lameness ;’’ and we are told 
that his temper was mild and tractable at this 
period, and that, when attacked, his defensive 
weapon was his tongue, not his hands—so true is 
it, that ‘‘ the boy is father tothe man.’’ His sharp, 
quick speech, we are assured, was the terror of his 
comrades—i. e., when a bolder youth would have 
boxed his antagonist’s ears, Talleyrand scolded, 
and, doubtlessly, provoked him; but, as there must 
be a philosophical reason for whatever concerns 
the nonage of a celebrated person, it is added, that 
* even then (between twelve and fifteen, observe) he 
had learned that the art of governing others con- 
sisted merely in self-command.’’ During his resi- 
dence at college he saw nothing of his father, and 
little of his mother; and when the latter did visit 
him she was always attended by an eminent sur- 
geon, whose duty it was to torture the unfortunate 
boy’s leg, and to try, by bandages, cauteries, and 
other appliances, to make that long and straight 
which neglect had made short and crooked. These 
visits of madame mére were anticipated with horror, 
and ever afterwards spoken of with disgust; nor 
could they have increased that love for the author 
of his being whieh is so natural to youth, and 
which an incident that occurred about this time 
would seem to have utterly extinguished. 

At the close of his third year at college his father 
died from the effects of an old wound received in 
battle. ‘The event must have happened when his 
son had attained to the fifleenth year of his age, 
and, consequently, in the year 1769. By the laws 
of nature, and of feudal succession, that son was 
now the head of his house, a peer of France, the 
inheritor of those peculiar privileges which then 
belonged to his order, the owner of large territorial 
possessions, and the Comte Talleyrand-Périgord ; 
of all which rights, immunities, titles, and digni- 
ties, he was arbitrarily deprived by the eruel deci- 
sion of a family council, of which his mother was 
the author and promoter, and his birthrights handed 
over to his younger brother, who in his infancy had 
been the companion of his exile. Why this act of 
iniquity was committed, and how, we shall allow 
M. Colmache to tell :— 


It was at this time his father died, and Charles 
Maurice was now the Comte de Talleyrand, and head 
of that branch of the family to which he belonged. 
Meanwhile the younger son, Archambaut, had like- 
wise returned from his nursing; but he had the 
better chance—his limbs were sound and well de- 
veloped, as God had made them. No dire accident, 
the consequence of foul neglect, had marred his shape 
or tarnished his comeliness. So, one fine day, and 
#8 a natural consequence, mark you, of this fortunate 
circumstance, when Charles Maurice, the eldest son, 
had finished his course of study at Louis le Grand, 
having passed through his classes with great éclat, 
there came a tall, sallow, black-robed priest, and took 
him away from the midst of friends to the grim old 
séminaire of St. Sulpice, and it was there that he 
received the astounding intimation, from the lips of 
the superior himself, that by the decision of a con- 
seil de famille, from which there was no appeal, his 
birthright had been taken from him, and transferred 
to his younger brother. 

** Why so?’? faltered the boy, unable to conceal his 
emotion. 

** He is not cripple,”’ was the stern and cruel answer. 
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It must have been that hour—nay, that very in- 
stant—the echo of those heartless words, which made 
the Prince de Talleyrand what he is even to this v 
day. Who shall tell the bitter throes of that bol 
strong-hearted youth; as he heard the unjust sen- 
tence? Was it defiance and despair, the gift of hell, 
or resignation, the blessed boon of heaven, which 
caused him to suffer the coarse black robe to be 
thrown at once above his college uniform, without a 
ery, Without a murmur? None will ever be able to 
divine what his feelings were, for this one incident is 
always passed over by the prince. He never refers 
to it, even when in familiar conversation with his 
most loved intimates. It is certain, therefore, that 
the single hour of which I speak bore with it a whole 
life of bitterness and agony. (Pp. 106, 107.) 


Let us pause for a moment to consider the prob- 
able effects of such nurture and treatment on a 
nature like Talleyrand’s. He was fifteen years 
of age; imperfectly educated for his station in 
life ; lame from the neglect of the guardians of his 
infancy ; disinherited by those who should have 
watched with the most jealous care over his inter 
ests ; cruelly punished for a physical defect charge- 
able to the carelessness of others; a stranger to 
hope, love, and fear ; the victim of a domestic con- 
spiracy ; and the novitiate of a profession which 
he loathed, and to which in his subsequent years 
he did dishonor. His father he had never known, 
his mother he knew only as his tormentor and 
oppressor: no tie seems to have bound him to his 
brother, and up to this hour he had never yet slept 
one night under the paternal roof. ‘These were no 
ordinary trials ; and if the youth who was subjected 
to them became in after-life a cynic, is it to be 
wondered at? Indeed, a hasty view of this re- 
markable man’s character might lead to the con- 
clusion of M. Colmache, that the untoward acci- 
dents of his infancy and boyhood afforded an 
explanation of all his adult peculiarities; but we 
cannot allow ourselves to aceept this inference, 
natural as it would seem to be, for it appears to 
us, upon a closer inspection, that though these in- 
cidents might deepen the force of his mental ine- 
qualities, they could not have created them, and 
that the difference between the Bishop of Autun 
and the ancient noble, had he succeeded to his in- 
heritanee, would have amounted to little more than 
the: difference between a proscribed ecclesiastie 
and a proscribed aristocrat. No doubt, if the 
generous affections expand and blossom under 
genial culture, they as certainly contract and wither 
under neglect and harshness; nor should we, in 
ordinary cases, have any hesitation in giving the 
benefit of this elementary rule to the subject of an 
ordinary biography : but Talleyrand’s is not such. 
There is no evidence in this bock, or elsewhere, 
for instance, that the sensitive part of his nature 
was acute, or that he was easily moved by strong 
emotions of any kind; and it is exceedingly diffi- 
cuit for us to comprehend how so singular a moral 
and intellectual organization as he unquestionably 
possessed could have been the result of any imag- 
inable series of occurrences in early life, of what- 
ever description they might happen to be. The 
power of intense concentration by which he was so 
remarkably distinguished was, assuredly, a gift 
from Nature, (whether good or bad we say not,) 
and not a circumstantial accident; and it is all but 
incredible that a man of vivid sensibilities could 
have succeeded by a mere effort of the will in sup- 
pressing every manifestation of their existence 
during a life prolonged far beyond the ordin 
term, and in the midst of the most terrible conv 
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sion that had agitated the world since the estab- 
lishment of socicty in Western Europe. The 
cause appears to us to be unequal to the effect ; 
and we are obliged to conclude that the cold, sar- 
castic, and selfish man, who believed in nothing 
and nobody, and who rejected even the common 
impulses of humanity, was no casual product of 
events, but precisely what he had been designed to 
be from the cradle, and what he would have shown 
himself to have been—though, perhaps, in a differ- 
ent way—had he never known what paternal neg- 
lect and maternal cruelty were. 
We have no account in this volume of the pro- 
ssive steps of his clerical education, beyond the 
intimation that it was wearisome and distasteful. 
Talleyrand disliked references to his ecclesiastical 
career. It had not been a respectable one ; and if 
M. Colmache really got from him the stories which 
he tells in his book, we need not be surprised that 
there is nothing in them about either the abbé or 
the bishop. We know from other sources that, 
notwithstanding his constitutional timidity, he 
accepted the revolution eagerly ; and that he did 
his best, by precept and example, to consummate 
the destruction of the old order of things. He was 
the bosom-friend of Mirabeau, so far as his suspi- 
cious nature would allow him to be the bosom- 
friend of any one; and his account (or what M. 
Colmache says was his) of the last days of that 
able but profligate person’s troubled life, is one 
of the most striking things in this volume. An- 
other extraordinary being likewise appears here, of 
whom less is generally known than of the other 
two—viz., the Abbé Cerutti, an Italian Jesuit, 
who had been in the service of the dauphin, the 
father of Louis XVI., and who, like so many 
others, threw his religion and his allegiance behind 
his back when they could no longer subserve his 
rsonal ends, and who was, moreover, with 
irabeau and Talleyrand, one of the most active 
romoters of the popular cause. This trio, in con- 
junction with Condorcet, started, in 1789, the first 
democratical journal known in Paris. It was 
called the Feuille Villageoise, and was designed for 
circulation among the rural populations of the prov- 
inces. It has been accused of having provoked 
many of the atrocities of the revolution; but this, 
it would seem, was a mistake. It only fanned the 
flames after they had broken out, but did not ex- 
cite them; and it was remarkable for ‘‘ burning 
columns,”’’ from Mirabeau, the ex-noble ; for ** cold, 
bitter irony,’’ from Cerutti, the ex-Jesuit ; and for 
recommendations of the ‘‘ division of church prop- 
erty, &c.,”’ from Talleyrand, the ex-bishop. 
Such pastimes could have done no harm, according 
to M Colmache ; and were obviously inadequate 
to the production of a revolution—and such a revo- 
lution! Let us acquit these patriots, then, of 
treason against society, and let us believe that they 
were actuated by the purest motives, when they 
used every effort within their reach to rouse to 
madness an ignorant and excitable multitude, and 
stimulated, by every possible means, the cupidity 
of the poor by suggestions to plunder the rich and 
to despoil the church. It may be difficult to do 
this, but there is no help for it; and with such un- 
deniable proofs of the wisdom, virtue, and modera- 
tion of this celebrated junta as M. Colmache has 
been pleased to furnish, we may let the matter 
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alleyrand was consumed by a burning hatred 
of England, even before the revolution broke out, 
and, in conjunction with a friend, gave a practical 
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illustration of his hostility by fitting out a privateer 
at Brest, which was designed to intercept British 
ships trading to the West Indies; and, as we do 
not remember to have seen this strange incident in 
his life mentioned elsewhere, we shall give the 
oe strap of it which M. Colmache has fur- 
nished :— 


The sudden change from the frivolous papillotage 
of the ancien régime to the sombre enthusiasm which 
broke out at the epoch of the American war made but 
little impression on M. Talleyrand. He was evidently 
prepared; and at once declared his opinion, not by 
pampblets or inflammatory speeches, but by an ar- 
gument far more forcible than either. Conjointly with 
his friend, the Count Choiseul Gouffier, he equipped 
a privateer, which he called the Holy Cause, and 
which left the harbor of Brest in the month of May, 
1779. The Duc de Castries, then minister of marine, 
furnished the guns. This single fact would almost 
serve to point the time. A vessel of war armed and 
equipped by the agent général du clergé de France, 
aided by a savant of the haute noblesse, and coun- 
tenanced by one of the ministers, exhibits at once the 
utter confusion of ideas which must have existed just 
then. I have heard that the privateer, which, placed 
under command of a runaway scion of nobility, was 
to have carried death and destruction among the 
English merchant-ships trading from the West Indies, 
never more made its appearance on the French coast. 
Be this as it may, I know that the prince does not 
like to talk of this little episode in his life ; and the 
other day, when questioned rather closely on the sub- 
ject, he answered, ‘* Laissons cela c’est un de mes 
péchés de jeunesse.” (P. 232.) 


The temper of mind indicated by this passage 
was itself one of the forerunners of the revolution, 
for at that time France had become delirious on the 
subject of the American struggle ; and her soldiers 
and nobles, who were aiding the revolted provin- 
cialists, were busily employed in gathering the 
fruits of that harvest of republicanism which they 
were sO soon to transport to their own country, 
where they were destined to produce extraordinary 
results. At the time this event happened, Talley- 
rand was twenty-five years of age, and in holy or- 
ders ; and we are to presume that the Anglo-mania, 
which overtook his countrymen ten years later, and 
was the rage in °89, had not yet set in. The 
anecdote is curious, but it strikes us as being illus- 
trative rather of the character of the age and people 
than of the individual man. for whom, in his natural 
mood, it was trop prononcé. 

As the revolution advanced Talleyranc’s safety 
was endangered, and, like most French patriots, 
ancient and modern, that was a thing which he 
looked carefully to. Some papers were found, 
after the sack of the Tuileries, which compromised 
him; and in ’92 he fled to the United States of 
America, taking up his abode in the city of New 
York. He was accompanied in his flight by a 
friend of the name of Beaumetz, and in concert 
with whom he resolved to enter into trade. A 
small ship was freighted with goods for Calcutta, 
whither the two exiles had resolved to proceed in 
search of fortune ; and all that was wanted to enable 
them to put their scheme in execution was a fair 
wind, which, however, the elements zefused. In 
the interval caused by this detention Talleyrand 
had one of what he called his ‘‘ presentiments ;’’ 
and to its occult warnings, as he afterwards declared, 
he owed the immediate preservation of his life, 
salvation from shipwreck, and that change it his 
‘* destiny’’ which led to all the future incidents of 












































































































his eventful career. Disappointment and vexation 
preying upon an irritable temper drove his partner 
mad. He saw insanity in his look and gestures, 
and, suffering himself to be led by the lunatic to the 
heights of Brooklyn, which overlook the harbor, he 
fixed his eyes sternly upon him, exclaiming, at the 
same time, ‘* Beaumetz, you mean to murder me; 
you intend to throw me from the height into the sea 
below. Deny it, monster, if you can!” Thus 
apostrophized, the unhappy and conscience-stricken 
maniac quailed beneath the intensity and sternness 
of his gaze ; confessed that such was his design, 
the thought, ‘‘ like a flash from the lurid fire of 
hell,’’ having haunted him day and night ; implored 
forgiveness, flung himself upon the neck of his 
meditated victim, and burst into tears. The par- 
oxysm had passed off, and tottering reason had 
resumed her sway. Beaumetz was conveyed home 
and placed under medical treatment, speedily re- 
covered, proceeded on his voyage alone, and was 
never more heard of. ‘* My Fate,”’ said Talleyrand, 
when —s of this incident in after life, ‘* was 
at work.’’ 

From the way in which this anecdote is intro- 
duced we learn that Talleyrand had some strong 
leanings to the Celtic superstition known as the 
second sight, which, in the adust imagination of a 
Frenchman, is closely allied to fatalism, and which, 
we fear, loses its interest, as it certainly does its 
virtue, when transported into sunnier regions from 
‘*the land of the mountain and the flood.” In 
ancient times Augustus Cesar,* and in modern, 
Samuel Johnson, Napoleon, and Walter Scott, 
were all, more or less, and after the manner of 
their several idiosyncrasies, the victims of this 
imaginary belief; and if we knew the apocalyptic 
tendencies of obscure, as well as we do those of 
celebrated, individuals, we should, probably, dis- 
cover that this weakness was much more prevalent 
than is generally supposed. We have no great 
difficulty in understanding how a fanciful notion of 
this kind should attach itself to minds of a certain 
conformation, or be even generated by them, and 
that it should exercise a considerable, though unseen, 
influence over the secret convictions of men of 
ability, and of women of vivid religious emotions ; 
but we do not so readily comprehend how such 
persons as Napoleon and Talleyrand should have 
embraced a dolanian which was utterly irreconcil- 
able with their sceptical natures, and which neces- 
sarily presupposed an immaterial state of existence, 
and the providential superintendence of human 
affairs by a benevolent order of beings, whose 
powers must have been deputed to them by a 
superior and overruling intelligence. It was the 

art of an ancient Roman, like Augustus, to believe 
in portents and omens, however insignificant ; it 
might even require some philosophy to despise 
them ; and amongst ourselves in modern times it 
will be found, if we mistake not, that strong poeti- 
eal sensibilities, or a peculiarly impressible tem- 
perament, is the foundation of what can be regarded 
in no other light than an hallucination. ‘The world 
of spirits, with all its shadowy tenants and imagi- 
nary impulses, might be a reality to Scott, whose 


demonology never for one moment obscured the lucid | 


srceptions of a singularly clear and masculine 
intellect ; while the Rosicrucianism of so vigor- 
ously-minded a man as Samuel Johnson was the 
plain result of that constitutional melancholy under 
which he labored—fortified, it may be, by theologi- 


* Suetonius in Vita, cap. 92. 
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cal tenets which bordered on the mystical; but 
what could Napoleon mean by Fate, or Talleyrand 
by Destiny? They were both of them unbelievers 
in spiritualism of any kind; and whence could 
those intimations come of which Talleyrand, at 
least, conceived himself to be the recipient! He 
was obviously possessed by the idea that numerous 
premonitions had been vouchsafed to him; and 
what chiefly moved in him a desire to visit Scotland 
was, not its scenery, its lakes, its mountains, or its 
people, but a wish to inquire into the = he sup- 
posed) national faculty of divination. The dream 
may be of Jove*—Homer is a sound heathen au- 
thority upon this point; but Talleyrand was no 
dreamer. His “ presentiments”’ (for so he loved 
to call them) were, apparently, sudden intuitions, 
which he was wholly unable to explain, but in 
which he placed so much confidence that he acted 
upon them to the letter—so says M. Colmache— 
and never, it would seem, in vain. ‘They directed 
him rightly ; and when, in old age, he had gathered 
around him at Vallengay all that remained of the 
wit, genius, and talent of French society in its 
better forms, he delighted to recount the instances 
in which this supernatural influence, like Socrates’ 
demon, had befriended him. He believed in the 
reality of this power when he believed in nothing 
else, and that is the puzzle. 

Having once returned to France, Talleyrand 
never again quitted it—at least, as an exile; but 
continued for the next forty years of his eventful 
life to cultivate the art of advancement, and to study 
carefully the means of acquiring a fortune: and he 
succeeded in both. The first consul found in his 
extraordinary abilities precisely what he wanted, 
and he in the first consul that social support which 
he required, and upon which he found he could 
rely. There was no mutual esteem, however, 
between these remarkable men, whom interest alone 
bound together; and Bonaparte has left upon 
record his opinion of his minister for foreign affairs, 
delivered at a time when he had nothing to expect 
from the favors of men or the caprices of fortune. 
** Talleyrand,’’ said Napoleon, at St. Helena, * is 
a corrupt man, who has betrayed all parties and 
persons. Wary and circumspect, always a traitor, 
but always in conspiracy with fortune, Talleyrand 
treats his enemies as if they were one day to become 
hfs friends, and his friends as if they were to be- 
come his enemies. He is a man of unquestionable 
talent, but venal in everything. Nothing could be 
done with him but by means of bribery.”*t This 
is not complimentary ; and it would be curious to 
compare such a sentence of condemnation with the 
judgment of Talleyrand on Napoleon which is 
contained in his memoirs, for that there is one we 
need not doubt. 

Talleyrand’s department as a minister of state 
was that of foreign affairs, and the future histo- 
rian of his diplomatic career will have to review 
his connexion with all the great incidents which 
occurred in Europe from the year ’97 to his death 
in 1838 That he was supple, unscrupulous, and 
able, is the conclusion of mankind at large; and, 
we presume, the correct one. Passion never dis 
turbed him, and feeling (except for himself) sel- 
dom. A revolutionary education superinduced 
upon a cold nature a distrust of all men—ay, and 
of women, too; and he seems to have entertained 
just so much respect for political stability of any 
kind as circumstances warranted, and no more. 





* Ovag ex Aros eotiy. 
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He was no believer in the reality of virtue—itself 
a quality of which he had but an inadequate con- 
ception, and to the active operation of which he 
would have held it to be mere simplicity and folly 
to trust. We may infer, therefore, that what he 
did not look for he did not find ; and that, as gen- 
erally happens to those who are wise beyond what 
is written, he denied the existence of a property, 
with the use of which, could it have been discov- 
ered, he was wholly unacquainted. He served the 
emperor so long as it was consistent with his in- 
terests to do so, and he deserted him when he saw 
that there was more peril in fidelity than in apos- 
tasy. The Restoration was, in a great measure, 
the work of his hands, though he hated Louis 
XVI!L. mortally ; and the grounds of that hatred 
were apparently personal, resting partly on those 
antipathies which dissimilarity in habits and taste 
is apt to generate in all ranks of life, and partly on 
disappointed ambition. Louis was fat; Talley- 
rand was thin. Louis liked good eating (most 
men do, by the way, be they kings or not); Tal- 
leyrand cared little for it, and ate but once a day. 
Louis had, rightly or wrongly, an idea that he was 
an independent monarch, to whose volitions some 
regard was due, and the legitimate sovereign of 
one of the greatest kingdoms in Europe; Talley- 
rand saw in him only a political stop-gap and glut- 
ton, to whose wishes little deference was owing, 
and whose intellect he despised ; but he took care 
not to refuse the bounties or the honors bestowed 
upon him by his royal master—nor can we repress 
a smile when we find such a man gravely rebuking 
that prince for utter heartlessness and selfishness. 
It might be, and probably was so, but assuredly 
Talleyrand was not the person to make the charge. 

The erection of the throne of the Barricades was 
also Talleyrand’s work, if we may believe M. Col- 
mache ; and many of the incidents connected with 
the expulsion of Charles X., and the elevation of 
the Duke of Orleans, which are given in this 
volume, possess at this moment an instructive and 
melancholy interest, when we consider where the 
aspirant for that perilous honor is now, and what 
a dark cloud has settled down upon the stormy 
evening of his ambitious life.* Had we space, we 
would give some of these details; but we have not, 
and must be contented to refer to the book for them. 
The object of the writer, however, is to construct 
an exculpation, and to vindicate (vain task!) the 
memory of Talleyrand from the reproach of in- 
gratitude ; but it is abundantly evident, even from 
the narrative itself, that if not one of the most 
active, he was at least one of the most zealous, pro- 
moters of the revolution of 1830. There was 
little sympathy between Charles and Talleyrand, 
though he preferred him much to his brother Louis. 
He even admitted—which, for him, was going far 
—that Charles was distinguished in private life by 
many excellent qualities; that he had ‘‘a feeling 
and a generous nature, and was a faithful anda 
grateful friend ;*’ but for many, and some of them 
obvious enough reasons, he disliked ‘ the devout 
monarch,’ and we are told that Charles “ returned 
tenfold in hatred and suspicion all the pity and con- 
tempt which the wily diplomatist sought to cast upon 
his government.’’ The conclusion is, of course, 
plain. Talleyrand saw that everything was going 
wrong, as did everybody else after the event. He, 
therefore, withdraw from Paris in the winter of 


* The reader will perceive that this was written before 
the death of Loais Philippe, which tock place at Clare- 


mont on the 26th day of August last. 





1829-30 ; and, under the pretence of consulting his 
health, retired to Rochecotte, in Touraine, the seat 
of his niece, the Duchess de Dino. He had no 
political object in view, and was only driven ‘* by 
the force of circumstances,’’ into that vortex which 
was whirling tout le monde in the capital round 
about ; but, somehow or other, the leaders of the 
movement gathered around him in his retreat, and, 
unfortunately for the theory of neutrality, it is 
stated that ‘* it was at Rochecotte, during the month 
of May, which Thiers spent there with M. de Tal- 
leyrand, that he (7. e., Thiers) conceived the plan 
of those terrific articles in the National, which, 
every morning, like the battering-rams of ancient 
warfare, laid in ruins the wretched bulwarks, be- 
hind which the tottering monarchy thought itself 
secure.”? (P. 32.) 

All this was, no doubt, purely accidental ; and, 
as the editor of the National was a person of no 
social consideration whatever, it would be absurd 
to suppose that the Prince of Benevento had any 
secondary purpose to achieve by patronizing so 
obscure an adventurer. It turns out, indeed, that 
‘*M. Thiers was, in the eyes of M. Talleyrand, 
nothing more than a young writer, full of vigor and 
talent, whom the old seigneur loved to protect, and 
to initiate into the manners and customs of good 
society, without a knowledge of which (he would 
often say) there can be no good taste in literature. 
But he was the last person in the world who, at 
that time, would have looked upon Thiers as a 
conspirator, of whom he was making himself, by 
such protection, the vile associate.”” (P. 33.) 

This should settle the point, and yet it does noth- 
ing of the kind ; for, as if it were necessary that a 
mystery should involve all the actions of this man’s 
life, and even comprehend his friends, we find in 
this very volume, and in immediate succession to 
the energetic disclaimer we have just quoted, the 
most elaborate proofs of his ‘‘ complicity’’ in that 
‘“conspiracy,”’ which ended by dethroning one 
monarch and elevating another. A single passage 
will set this matter at rest forever, and here it 
is :— 


It has been to this day a matter of speculation 
whether the Duke of Orleans had anticipated being 
called to the throne, or whether it was the force of 
circumstances which had brought him toit. These 
are the facts :—Although the Duke of Orleans had 
for a long time looked upon the event of a change in 
the dynasty as possible, and was most certainly pre- 
pared* to place the crown upon his own head in case 
of such an event, yet even so late as the 30th of July 
he hesitated to grasp it, and resisted the arguments 
and persuasions of Thiers. It isa known fact that 
the duke was concealed in the environs of Neuilly in 
fear of a popular outbreak, when a secret message 
from M. de Talleyrand, which he received on the 
evening of that day, caused him to decide at length 
upon reéniering Paris, and proclaiming himself 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom—the head of the 
new power. The new king soon forgot, however, this 
proof of aitachment (attachment!!) on the part of 
his.old friend; and M. de Talleyrand, who knew that 
kings, eve. when chosen by the will of the people, 
are, for the most part, compelled to be illustres 
ingrats, never, during the years which followed these 
events, alluded to the circumstances which A ie os 
about the erénement of Louis Philippe. (P. 35.) 


And again :— 


Now came the time when the high intelligence and 
marvellous sagacity of the prince were brought kate 


* The italics are not ours, “ 
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action, and I hesitate not to saved the country. 
M. de Talleyrand despatched to Neuilly, with all pos- 
sible speed, a little billet written with his own hand. 
The bearer was a person of high courage and great 
integrity, and was charged, should he fall into dan- 
ger, to destroy the billet. He could not in honor 
read its contents, . saw that ea a. Se 
words traced upon the J ey were 
to the king’s a, Madame Adelaide. This messen- 
ger was commissioned to place the billet himself in the 
ands of the princess, and to tell her that the Prince 
de Talleyrand conjured her to warn the Duke of Or- 
leans that not a moment was to be lost; that the duke 
might reckon upon his aid, and that he must appear 
immediately; that he must come at once to Paris, to 
place himself at the head of the movement, or all 
would be lost without recall. Above all, he was only 
to take the title of lieutenant-general of the kingdom, 
which Charles had conferred upon him before leaving 
St. Cloud. He implored him not to manifest any 
other intention. In this advice the old diplomatist 
was reserving for himself a back door to creep out 
at in case Charles should march on Paris. (P. 39.) 


There follows this conclusive revelation an ac- 
count of Madame Adelaide's astuteness (as/uce)— 
her anxiety not to commit herself in writing ; her 
transmission to Prince Talleyrand of a verbal mes- 
sage ; and of the climax of the whole intrigue in 
the arrival in Paris that same night of Louis Phil- 
ippe, and of his proclamation in his capacity of 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom. The transition 
from this to royalty was easy, for it had been pre- 
arranged. It was M. de Talleyrand, we are as- 
sured, who overcame the “ faint scruples’’ of the 
Duke of Orleans, and it was his advice that ‘ de- 
cided the king to go at once to the Hétel de Ville, 
there to receive publicly the sceptre of France, and 
to swear allegiance to the Charter.” 

After such statements as these, what useful pur- 
pose can it serve to declaim about conspiracies, 
reservations, and the like, when they so conspicu- 
ously testify to the fact, that one of the most ener- 
getic agents—after his own peculiar way—in 
bringing about a change of dynasty in “‘rance, was 
the very man whose memory his “-cretary is so 
anxious to relieve from this rerzJach? It is mere 
folly and blundering to do so, the more especially 
when we are told that the Orleans party compre- 
hended all the leading members of the ** Opposi- 
tion’? in both Chambers; that M. de Talleyrand 
was its head; and that, without declaring himself 
in favor of the new régime, he regulated all its 
movements, and was in constant and direct com- 
munication with the individual in whose behalf the 
revolution of 1830 was got up. It is idle to quar- 
rel about words ; but if this was not ‘‘ conspiracy,” 
it was something so exceedingly like it, that it 
would require a very nice eye, indeed, to detect 
wherein the difference lay. The simple truth is 
this—that Talleyrand and his associates did, in 
1829-30, what Odillon Sarrot and his accomplices 
(including the ubiquitous Thiers) did in 1847-48, 
but more successfully ; for there can be no compar- 
ison between the government established under 
Louis Philippe and that inaugurated in the person 
of Louis Napoleon, and still less between the pros- 
pect of happiness which France enjoyed in 1830, 
and that which lies before her in 1850. The ex- 
periment has been closely copied by M. de Talley- 
rand’s pupils, though the result has not been anal- 
ogous ; but this does not depend so much upon the 
men as upon the circumstances. Such a substitute 
for legitimate authority as the Duke of Orleans 
was, cannot be found twice in the same age and 





country ; and one of the most mournful spectacles 
of our time is, the fate of the man and his family, 
for whom all these violent, and, we must add, tor- 
tuous exertions, were made twenty years ago. 
Talleyrand’s share in these transactions cannot be 
gainsaid. Though a revolutionist, in so far as the 
elder branch of the Bourbons was concerned, he 
was not, however, a republican in 1830; and had, 
nego never been honestly so at any period of 
is life. The feeling of the ancient seigneur was 
strong in him to the last; and his constitutional 
timidity made him shrink with instinctive aversion 
from all contact with the mob; hence his terror 
during the “‘three glorious days of July’? was 
onizing ; and when he discovered that, in the 
bloody triumph of the populace, no superiority of 
rank, talent, or fortune, was regarded, he trembled 
for his own safety—‘‘ for he knew that the people 
loved him not.” 

Talleyrand survived this, his last great political 
exploit, nearly eight years, having expired tran- 
quilly at his hotel in Paris, in May, 1838. His 
ex-secretary has a copious and rambling commen- 
tary upon his death, in which there is the usual 
amount of complaint and vindication. His patron 
had becomé reconciled to the church, and had sub- 
mitted to its formalities immediately before his 
decease ; and, considering his past hosiility to it as 
a social institution, his renunciation of his sacred 
vows, and his ostentatious rejection of the Christian 
religion, such a step naturally caused some talk, 
and requires explanation—though none is given by 
M. Colmache, beyond the barren and somewhat 
commonplace intimation, that ‘* he was influenced 
in this, as in many other instances, wherein he has 
drawn down the blame of the sticklers for consist- 
ency, by the desire to spare pain and trouble to his 
family ; for he knew that his relatives would suffer 
much inconvenience by his resistance on his death- 
bed to the execution of certain religious formalities 
to which, in his own mind, he attached not the 
slightest importance.” (P. 34.) 

It is rather a delicate matter to scrutinize mo- 
tives, however great the temptation to do so may 
be ; fortunately, however, al! call for the perfurm- 
ance of so ungracious a duty on the present oceasion 
is removed by M. Colmache, who tells us frankly 
what the reason was which induced M. de Talley- 
rand to enact something like a solemn farce in his 
dying moments. It was not religious compunction, 
nor any affectation of it, but a regard for the con- 
venience and the material interests of his sueces- 
sors; ‘‘ for it cannot be denied,”’ says he, “ that 
he had ever held in view the elevation and ag- 
grandizement of his family.”” (P. 42.) 

Certainly not. Nobody will be bold enough to 
do so. What prompted Voltaire to attend his par- 
ish church regularly to the last hour of his life, 
and even to take the communion—what Jed Frank- 
lin to mingle in the throngs which crowded around 
Whitefield in America—and what induced Gibbon 
to visit temples of religion when he had nothing 
else to do, and to record his impressions of the 
sermons he was condemned to listen to, must for- 
ever remain among the minor mysteries of human- 
ity ; but about M. de Talleyrand’s “‘ retractation,”’ 
as it has been called, strange to say, there is no 
mystery at all. It was a mere exemplification of 
‘** the ruling passion strong in death.”” He could 
no longer care for himself, which had been the 
chief business of his life; but he could do what 
was next thing to it—he could care for his relations 
whom he was leaving behind him, and he did so. 
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The querulous part of this statement relates to 
Louis Philippe. e monarch, as is well known, 
visited his aged servant on his death-bed, and, we 
have not a doubt, behaved both gracefully and 
kindly. M. Colmache, however, does not think 
so, and all but abuses the king for an act which, 
being spontaneous, has the look, if it had not the 
reality, of benevolence. His manner was, it 
seems, constrained, the task itself was irksome, 
and his “* bearing,’’ as compared with that of the 
dying statesman, tant soit peu bourgeois. ‘‘ Despite 
the old faded dressing-gown of the one, and the 
snuff-colored coat, stiff neckcloth, and polished 
boots of the other, the veriest barbarian could have 
told at a glance which was the ‘ last of the nobles,’ 
and which the ‘ First Citizen’ of the Empire.” 
(P. 343.) 

This would be severe were it not sheer gossip, 
and gossip dictated by a feeling of inteuse hostility 
to Louis Philippe, who committed the unpardonable 
blunder of not bestowing any particular regard 
upon the prince’s secretary, though, with others 
he had been specially introduced to him. In that 
case, and if M. Colmache really was, as he says, 
present in the chamber when this interview took 
place, we can only express our surprise that his 
account of it is so meagre; for it is impossible to 
believe that the last conversation between two men 
so distinguished, and so closely united by the ties 
of mutual obligation, should have been confined to 
a formal inquiry and a formal reply, which is all 
that we find in this volume. We are at a loss to 
know, also, why the king should have been less 
of a gentleman and more of a tradesman in his 
manners and appearance than M. de Talleyrand ; 
for, if that has anything to do with the matter, he 
was as certainly one of the * last of the nobles,”’ as 
his minister; and, as we find nothing in M. Col- 
mache’s book respecting this valedictory visit, 
which the journals had not promulgated at the 
time of its occurrence, we are not only led to doubt 
the fact of his having been present, but likewise to 
withhold all confidence from his relation of its de- 
tails. One reflection, however, he does make, 
which, as read in 1850, is curious:—‘I had 
looked,’’ he says, “ upoa this visit as the farewell 
of the safely-landed voyager, (landed, too, aniid 
storm and tempest,) to the wise and careful pilot 
who had steered him skilfully through rock and 
breaker, and now pushed off alone amid the dark- 
ness, to be seen no more!’’ (P. 344.) 

Alas for human wisdom in its most imposing 
forms! where is now the ‘skilful pilot?’? Dead, 
and his skill buried with him. And the ‘ voy- 
ager’? whom he “ steered’? into a secure haven 
amid ‘‘ storm and tempest!’’ A fugitive and an 
exile, driven from the rickety throne which Tal- 
leyrand’s necromancy had coujured up by a wave 
of his wand, and which his sagacious biographer 
obviously considered to be as stable as the globe 
itself :— 

Fato profugus * * * * 
Multum ille et terris jactatus, et alto. 


The share which Talleyrand is alleged to have 
had in the murder of the Due d’Fnghein, and 
which the Duke of Rovigo positively declared to 
have been, from first to last, a contrivance of his,* 
Wwe must pass over in comparative silence; as the 
subject is one which it is impossible to elucidate, 
and which we could pot hope to discuss with any 


dis See Caulincourt’s Recollections, &c., vol. ii., Appen- 


profit in the short space which remains to us. If 
noticed at all in this volurne, we have unfortunate] 
mislaid the reference to it; and in a work whic 
is without an index, and which has been compiled 
with a total disregard to chronological arrange- 
ment, we have not been able to recover it. ll 
the parties to that infamous transaction were anx- 
ious in aftertimes to shift the culpability from off 
their own shoulders; and amidst the criminations 
and recriminations of the future dukes and princes 
of the empire, there is little positive knowledge of 
any kind to be gained. It might be, as Fouché 
said, ‘* worse than a crime—a blunder ;’’ but there 
was certainly nothing about the act itself from 
which a man of Talleyrand’s lax morality would 
have shrunk ; and our present impression is, that 
he was privy to this odious and useless tragedy, if 
the ste scheme of the violation of a neutral ter- 
ritory, the arrest, the mock trial, and the execu- 
tion, did not originate with him. Even Napoleon 
regretted the occurrence, though he was too inflex- 
ible in his character to throw the blame on others 
when the deed was done, and at St. Helena he 
took the whole responsibility of it upon himself. 
‘* The Due d’Enghein,”’ said he, ‘‘ died, because I 
willed it.’’ This is the style imperial, but it is not 
the expression of a fact; and the Duke of Rovigo, 
with great probability attributes this language to 
the desire which he latterly manifested to impress 
upon others a lofty idea of his absolute power as a 
sovereign. He was at the time only first consul, 
and he has himself stated that, to use a familiar 
phrase, he was worried into it by those about him. 
** 1 did not right!y know,” says he, ‘* who the Due 
d’Enghein was. The revolution had come upon 
me when I was very young, and I had never been 
at court. All these points were explained to me. 
If it be so, I said, he must be seized, and the neces- 
sary orders were given in consequence. Everything 
had been provided beforehand. ‘The papers were 
prepared, and there was nothing to do but to sign 
them, and the fate of the prince was already de- 
cided.’’* This, if accepted as true—and we see no 
reason why it should not be—is conclusive ; and, if 
Bonaparte ‘may be believed, a letter addressed to 
him from Strasburgh by the duke was kept by Tal- 
leyrand, and not delivered up till after the execu- 
tion. He likewise committed the gross outrage 
upon public decency of giving a masked ball to the 
diplomatic body on the night of the unfortunate 
prince’s death; and, all the circumstances taken 
into account, we fear there can be no doubt of his 
active participation (to say no more) in one of the 
foulest political enormities of modern times. His 
motive for allowing himself to be involved in so 
perilous un enterprise was, as usual, altogether per- 
sonal. He dreaded Jest a successful conspiracy 
formed beyond the Rhine might lead (a vain appre- 
hension) to the restoration of the Bourbons ; and he 
would seem to have taken this dark mode of pre- 
venting it, for he had offended too deeply to expect 
forgiveness. But let us proceed to another theme 
—his marriage. 

It is well known that Napoleon obtained from 
the fears of the Pope, Pius VII., a brief of secu- 
larization for his minister of foreign affairs, and that 
Talleyrand subsequently married Madame Grand, 
or, as she is called in this book, Grandt, a lady who 
had lived with him as his mistress, and who, in con- 
sequence of this transformation, became no less a 

rsonage than the Princess de Benevento of the 
rn Court. Much has been written about this 





* Caulincourt, vol. ii., pp. 274, 5. 
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woman, whose history was long a mystery ; and of 
whose ignorance, éfourderies, and arrogance, every- 
body has heard something. In this volume her 
introduction to Talleyrand is related in the usual 
melo-dramatie style of French writers, and her 
beauty described with that fulness of detail which 
approaches to voluptuousness. ‘The meeting was 
accidental, at least on Talleyrand’s part. Return- 
ing at an early hour of the morning from a gam- 
bling visit to the Chevalier Fénélon, the particulars 
of which are hideous, he found his study occupied 
by a female, who had waited for five hours alone in 
the chamber; and who was now fast asleep in an 
arm-chair by the fire, the upper part of her body 
enveloped in a fashionable mantle, and the lower 

art displaying the gilded finery of a ball-dress. 

he diplomatist was stupefied by the fair vision, 
which he gazed upon with admiration, and having 
tried in vain to awaken her by coughing, and other 
innocent devices, he took up a letter addressed to 
himself, which lay upon the table, and which he 
found to be from a friend, requesting him to give 
madame the benefit of his advice in a difficulty in 
which no one else could assist her. The servant 
slams the door—the lady awakes—a scene of mu- 
tual confusion ensues, which tries to the utmost M. 
Colmache’s powers of description, but which ends 
in M. de Talleyrand giving to the lovely applicant 
the document she required, and in the commence- 
ment of a liaison which ultimately terminated in 
matrimony. It was, of course, a trick or practical 
joke, which had been played off by certain wags, 
male and female, at Madame Hamelin’s assembly 
on the unsuspecting and guileless Madame Grand, 
according to M. Colmache ; but to any one else it 


will seem plain enough that it was no more than 
the step of a daring and clever intriguante, who 
knew perfectly well what she was about, and who 


had resolved to conquer where Madame Tallien and 
Madame Beauharnais had failed—and she did con- 
quer. Who, then, was this bold lady who contrived 
so cunningly to ensnare in her toils the wariest man 
in Franec? ‘1 have heard,” says M. Colmache, 
** that she was of English origin. ‘T’:is is not true. 
Her maiden name was D»yot, and she was born at 
L’Orient; but her connexion with India, where a 
great part of her family resided, and the peculiar 
eharacter of her beauty, would seem to have been 
the groundwork of the supposition.” (P. 298.) 
We cannot clear up this riddle altogether, but we 
ean do something towards its partial solution. 

Her family name we are unacquainted with, but 
she was a native of Scotland, and her first husband 
was a British officer, though ve are likewise igno- 
rant of his name. Her marriage most likely took 
place in India, and at an early age; for after her 
husband’s death she became the wife of a M. Grand, 
a French gentleman, who obtained a divorce from 
her in India in consequence of an improper inti- 
macy with Mr.—afterwards the celebrated Sir 
Philip—Francis. How long she lived with Mr. 
Francis we know not, but she subsequently passed 
under the protection of a Mr. William Macintosh, 
¢ British merchant, with whom she returned to 
Europe in 1781. Mr. Macintosh’s private affairs 
calling him to France, Madame Grand accompanied 
him; but her protector was an unfortunate man. 
whose claims upon the French government were 
dissipated by the revolution, and we lose sight of 
his friend altogether till her reappearance on the 
theatre of the great world, after that event, as the 
companion of Madame Beauharnais, and other cel- 
ebrated women of that day. There is thus a blank 





in her personal history of twenty-one years, which 
we are quite unable to fill up, and which we must 
leave to be supplied by others. Mr. Macintosh 
died at Eisenach, in Saxony, in 1809, at an ad- 
vanced age ; but his name is no longer associated 
with that of Madame Grand. He ieft a daughter, 
who became afterwards the Countess de Colville ; 
but whether Madame Grand was her mother, or 
whether he had married after his separation from 
that lady, are points on which we can throw no 
light.* 

Such, then, was the much-talked-of Madame de 
Talleyrand, Princess de Benevento. The date of 
her death is not given, but she certainly prede- 
ceased her Jast husband by several years. This 
marriage was not productive of happiness. There 
was not only mach difference of habits, temper, and 
bearing, between the parties, to say nothing of the 
antecedents of both, but it appears that madame 
was jealous ** of every member of her husband's 
family,’’ to whom he showed affection. A sepa- 
ration was the consequence, and this loving couple 
dwelt in distinct establishments till the end of their 
lives. 

It is a remarkable, and not uninstructive, fact, 
that the revolution could not extinguish the cuiti- 
vated instincts of this extraordinary man ; and one 
of the most interesting things in this volume is the 
glimpses which we occasionally get of his impres- 
sions of the new order of things. Harsh, and even 
cruel, as the old society had been to him, it had a 
profound hold upon his affections; and when the 
solitude and satiety of age invited reflection, he 
was compelled ‘* to doubt whether the good which 
had been gained could ever compensate for that which 
had been forfeited,’ (p. 258.) He lived on the 
memory of the past, and drew his best inspirations 
from it. ‘* Where,”’ said he, ** is the wit of your 
salons, the independence of your writers, the charm 
and influence of your women? What have you 
received in exchange for all these, which have fled 
forever? I would not give the remembrance of 
these times for all the novelty, and what you call 
improvements, of the social system of to-day, even 
with the youth and spirit necessary to enjoyment. 
*T is true there were abuse and exaggeration in 
many of our institutions, but where is the system 
in which these do not exist? If our people were 
devoured with misery and taxes, yours is wasting 
to the core with envy and discontent. Our nodlesse 
was corrupt and prodigal, yours is bowrgeoise and 
miserly—greater evils still for the prosperity of the 
nation. If our king had many mistresses, yours 
has many masters. Has he gained by the exchange? 
Thus you see it clearly demonstrated, that not one 
of the three orders has advanced in happiness by 
these wonderful improvements which you so much 
admire.”’*+ This is a strange testimony to the 
blessings of revolution on a grand scale, and 
from one, too, who had been in the midst of it as a 
prominent actor; but we suspect it is what most 
others in like circumstances would give, were they 
candid, and what, afier all, is simply true. Let 
any man of sound understanding look at France 
now, and say what she has gained, or the world 
through her, from the last outburst of popular fury ; 


* These particulars have been gleaned from a few 
scanty notices contained in an unpublished volume by 
the late George Macintosh, Esq., the nephew of the Mr. 
William Macintosh spoken of above, entitled Biograph- 
ical Memoir of the late Charles Macintosh, Esq., F’. R. 
S., oe 4c. Glasgow, 1847. 

+ P. 210. The italics are in the original. 
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which has not only left her the prey of charlatan- 
ism, but made her the victim of the grossest pas- 
sions. ‘Talleyrand was undoubtedly right in iis 
retrospect, but his healthy convictions came too late 
to be of any use. : e 
Of Talleyrand’s literary habits little is known 
that can be relied upon, but M. Colmache tells us 
that “‘he could neither write nor dictate with 
ease,”” (p. 177 ;) and that the most trifling produc- 
tion of his pen caused him as mach trouble as the 
most elaborate despatch. This may have pro- 
ceeded from fastidiousness in the choice of lan- 
age, but was most probably attributable to the 
efects of his education, and to the want of early 
ractice in composition. We are not told what 
Find of reading pleased him, nor whether he was 
addicted to books ; but he was a great admirer of 
Voltaire, with whom he had conversed in early 
life, and whose style, of its class, is perfect. He 
always deplored the scantiness of his classical at- 
tainments, and particularly his ignorance of the 
Greek tongue; and, so far as this volume teaches 
us, he would not appear to have been what it is 
customary to call a learned man. M. Colmache 
gives us certain ‘‘ maxims for seasoning conversa- 
tion”? which, he says, were Talleyrand’s, but 
which convey to the mind the idea of a lively and 
acute, rather than that of a profound, thinker. If 
they want the bitterness of Rochefoucauld, they 
have not the point and pith of Bacon, nor the grav- 
ity of Locke. Three of these may suffice as speci- 
mens, and as favorable ones :— 


Both erudition and agriculture ought to be en- 
couraged by government: wit and manufactures 
will come of themselves. 

Metaphysics always remind me of the caravanseras 
in the desert. They stand solitary and unsupported, 
and are always ready to crumble into ruin. 

A great capitalist is like a vast lake, upon whose 
bosom ships can navigate; but which is useless to the 
country, because no stream issues therefrom to fertil- 
ize the land. 


M. Colmache professes to give two fragments of 
the Memoirs, but he does not state how he came by 
them, and we doubt the fact of their being genuine. 
They are gracefully written, however, and that on 
the death of Mr. Fox particularly so. In his 
** Maxims ”’ he speaks of woinen disrespectfully— 
a consequence, no doubt, of his disregard for the 
domestic virtues and of the dissolute manners which 

vailed in the higher ranks of French society in 
fis time—and of the priesthood contemptuously. 
No hatred is so intense, or so durable, as that 
which is begotten of apostasy; and a renegade 
clerk, or a renegade politician, may be always ex- 
d to rail fiercely against his original creed. 
n his personal habits the prince of the empire 
would seem to have adhered closely to the manners 
of the ancien régime, in the bosom of which he had 
been nurtured. He was courtly, formal, and some- 
what exclusive ; but his rigid temperance and his 
regularity were proper to the man, and neither to 
the past nor present age. Of his dons mots we 
have a sprinkling, and but a sprinkling, in this vol- 
ume; but the celebrated one about language is not 
there, though others of less piquancy are. Did M. 
Colmache consider it of apocryphal authenticity ! 
We suspect so. 
To sum up then, What was the character of M. 


de Talleyrand? Of his extraordinary abilities there 
is No question, since men of every variety of feeling 


and position have borne testimony to them; but, 
was he great, great as we esteem any of the mod- 
els of our own, or other countries? We think not. 
Celebrated he might be, but great he was not. No 
intensely selfish man like Talleyrand can ever be- 
come so. Where there is so much individual con- 
centration, there is no room left for that expansion 
of the faculties of the soul upon which true renown 
rests, anf out of which it springs. The region in 
which the mind acts is necessarily circumscribed 
by the constant pressure of a never-absent egoism ; 
and when this mental constitution happens to be 
united to timidity, distrust, and temperamental 
coldness, greatness ceases to be a possible achieve- 
ment. Moreover, he wanted principle, which is 
the natural foundation of public virtue ; and he had 
no higher an idea of morality than its conveniency. 
His sense of propriety, which, in some cases, was 
high, was merely a conventional instinct ; but it 
was derived from no anterior obligation, and recog- 
nized no source more elevated than the canons of 
society. Of duty, (that sacred word !) in its Eng- 
lish sense, he had not the faintest conception ; 
and, provided that his person was protected and his 
fortunes advanced, it was a matter of absolute in- 
difference to him what master he served, or in what 
cause he enlisted. The first tevolution, the empire, 
the restoration, and the throne of the barricades, 
all found in him a willing and an able instrument, 
and yet he proved faithless to all; for, though we 
have not circumstantial proof of this as to the last, 
his growing discontent with Louis Philippe shows 
clearly that the political weather-cock was again 
veering. Even when we make allowance for the 
very peculiar circumstances by which he was sur- 
rounded from his entry into life until his exit from 
it, it is impossible to doubt that this versatility was 
a consequence of a particular mental organization, 
and that, if rigorously analyzed, its causes would 
be found to resolve themselves into habits of reason- 
ing upon men and things from which courage, gen- 
erosity, and masculine disinterestedness, were 
carefully excluded. Patriotism may be pleaded in 
justification—it is a ready argament and a common 
defence ; but, ample as its proportions are, it will 
not cover everything ; besides that, in Talleyrand’s 
case it was a non-existence, for of that holy love of 
country which the word is designed to convey, and 
which is the fruitful mother of moral heroism, he 
had not one particle. He might be, and no doubt 
was, the clever minister of a system, whatever that 
system chanced to be, and we know that he carried 
out the views of his immediate employers @ toute 





| outrance, and without the slightest regard to their 
| future social or political consequences ; but of any 
| grand conceptions resting upon the rights or con- 
‘templating the happiness of mankind, and discrim- 
inated from the claims of an existing dynasty, be it 
_democratical or monarchieal, he was utterly inca- 
pable. Carpe diem was his motto, and he was 
faithful to it; but however proper that epicurean 
maxim might have been in the mouth of a Roman 
poet, or however truly it might depict the philoso- 
_phy of a Roman courtesan, it is the deadly antago- 
nist of greatness, which it blights in the bud. Out 
of such a nature as this—a nature unequal to the 
| slightest sacrifice for the benefit of others, conserva- 
tive of itself, and indifferent to all the world be- 
| sides, it is impossible to make a great, though it 
may be easy enough to make a celebrated; man— 
| and such we take M. de Talleyrand, Prince de 
| Benevento, to have been. 
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“‘ Here's your fine mignonette! Sixpence a pot! 
—only sixpence a ual cried Dieky Wood, the 
lame flower-boy, as he hobbled painfully up Brick 
Court in the hope of getting a customer. Brick 
Court one would hardly conjecture to be an eligible 
spot for the vending of such wares, seeing that it was 
narrow, d:ck, dirty, and but rarely visited by airs 
from heaven. How could Dicky Wood think of 
getting a customer for his mignonette there? But 

icky Wood had a faith in ‘* unseen things ;” and 
the unseen thing in which he trusted at that par- 
ticular moment was a customer. ‘ Here’s your 
fine mignonette !’’ he cried, in a childish, and not 
unmusical voice, as he proceeded slowly up the 
court. 

It was eleven o'clock on a June day ;—and Brick 
Court was, in a manner, devoid of life. It was 
inhabited solely by working people, and they had 
nearly all gone away, long ago, to work. The 
sunbeams—few enough of them, I am sorry to say 
—had crept down from the chimney tops, and were 
gilding one or two of the upper windows, on one 
side of a narrow alley, doing their best to make 
the poverty of the place Jook a little less poor than 
ordinary. It was towards one of these temporarily 
bright windows that Dicky looked up, as he said 
invitingly, ‘‘ Only sixpence a pot, to-day, ma’am.”’ 
It was elear there was a ible customer hidden 
cp there, behind the window-blind—the only blind 
in the court, hy the way. Dicky Wood paused, 
with his eye fixed on that spot. After a minute, 


the blind was raised slowly; then the window— 
and a pale, thin hand beckoned to the child, and a 
pale, thin face looked wistfully out, up to the strip 
of beautiful azure which ~vas ail of heaven’s o’er- 
arching canopy visible even from the highest rooms 


in Brick Court. It was a female face, which 
might once have been beautiful. 

e boy understood the beckoning hand; and 
advancing to the door of the house, which stood 
open, he entered it with his basket of plants. It 
was a heavy load for such a child. He set itdown 
eagerly at the foot of the stairs, drew a loug breath, 
poe ras his flushed face with the sleeve of his 
acket, 

’ He took out from his basket the best pot of 
mignonette, and was about to proceed up the 
stairs with it, when his eye was attracted by the 
bright-colored blossoms of some geraniums. His 
basket of flowers was in strange contrast with the 
gloomy, dirty stair-case ; and Dicky Wood thought 
within himself much as follows : “* How pretty and 
fresh they look '—She can’t get out to see flowers. 
I dare say she would like to see these. It’s worth 
twopence to look at them, in a place like this.” 
Then he looked up the seaircase, and again down 
at the plants. ‘It’s a goodish pull for one’s 
legs alone, up to the garret; and this basket’s 
no joke to carry, but I think I‘ll try it. She ’s so 
fond of flowers! Come ! now for it!”’ and, putting 
back the pot of mignonette he had selected, into 
the basket again, he lifted it up manfully, and be- 
gan to toil slowly, with his burden, up the dark 
staircase. As he had to ascend to the garret, and 
the house was two stories high, I shall have time 
to say a few words about Dicky and his customer 
expectant before he gets to the top. 

Dicky Wood was an orphan, without brother or 
sister ; and lived with his grandmother at Fulham. 
Old Mrs. Wood was very poor; but she never had 
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been, and, piease God, never would be, on the 
parish—that was-her pride and boast. For many 
years she had excellent health, and managed to 
support herself and her lame grandchild by taking 
in washing, going out charing, or doing any of that 
miscellaneous work which goes by the name of 
** odd jobs,”’ in various neighboring households, 
where she was well known, and so much relied on 
for her honesty, that they would have trusted her 
with untold gold—if it had ever been their lot to 
ss that indefinite amount of wealth. When 

icky was in his twelfth year his grandmother's 
health began to give way; she could no longer 
earn enough to support them ; and, with the fear 
of parish assistance before her eyes, she at length 
consented to the lame child's earnest entreaty, that 
he should try to do something to help her. Dicky 
was a clever boy, in his way, though he could not 
run fast ; or, indeed, run at all. e had an enter- 





| prising, active spirit, and was so good-natured and 
‘obliging, that he had a host of friends. One 
_nursery-man, to whom the boy applied for advice 
‘and work, gave him both; and another, with whom 
his father had worked for many years, offered to 
give the child a few pots of common flowers to 
hawk about, whenever he was not employed else- 
|where ; and moreover promised to send him to 
_ London with them, in one of his carts, as he would 
| be unable to walk so far, and could not find so 
good a market near home. By working wes 
_all day long, in the open air, the boy became muc 
stronger, and was well worth his small wages. 
After a time Dicky became more and more im- 
pressed with an idea of the dignity of work, and 
of the pleasures of an industrious life. He could 
not bear to be idle for an hour. This feeling of 
satisfaction in the work itself was connected with 
the highest ambition of his mind—viz., to be able 
to earn so much money that he might support his 
grandmother in comfort during her last years. It 
was this ambition which fired his vouthful soul, 
and prompted him to turn every moment of his 
time, every little piece of knowledge he possessed, 
to account. In short, Dicky was an industrious, 
affectionate, grateful, intelligent boy, of whom his 
grandmother was justly proud, and whom most 
rsons liked to help, because he was eager to help 
imself and others. In the winter time he and 
his grandmother hada hard struggle to live. There 
was no work to be had in the nursery grounds, and 
no pots of flowers to sell; however, one of his 
masters employed him during the whole winter in 
sorting, packing, and labelling seeds; so that at 
the end of that season Dicky was a tolerable 
seedsman, and would be worth double wages next 
year, his master said, if by that time he had learned 
to wri.> the names of the seeds in a clear, firm 
hand. Dicky Wood's heart was set upon learning 
to write well from that moment. He a how to 
write a little, and as he could not afford to pay any 
money for being taught, he set to work every night 
with a slate and pencil to improve himself, by 
copying old flower and seed-labels. arly in the 
spring, before any flowers were in season, he used 
to take watercresses and chick-weed into London 
to sell—getting a lift in the early moérning, by 
some friendly cart, on its way to Covent Garden. 
Now, it happened that a young widow with a 
sickly little girl lived in Brick Court. The little 
girl had a linnet—a dear, favorite bird, whose song 
cheered her when she was in pain. Mrs. Brown, 
poor as she was, always managed to feed Mary’s 





linnet well; and when she heard Dicky Wood’s 
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voice one morning in the court, erying ‘ Chick- 
weed and groundsel,’’ she opened the window and 
made a sign to him, that she would buy some, if 
he would wait till she got down stairs. Dicky 
waited, of course ; but his customer kept him so 
long before she made her appearance below, that 
he to think her custom was not worth much ; 
but when he saw her come down the last few stairs 
to meet him, his impatience vanished, and he hob- 
bled forwards towards her eagerly, saying, ‘‘ Don’t 
come any further, ma’am!’’ Poor Mrs. Brown 
was lame; much lamer than he was! she was 
obliged to walk with a crutch. He gave her the 
best half-pennyworth of chickweed in his basket, 
and promised to bring her some more the next time 
he came that way. ite not only brought it, but he 
carried it up stairs to her door for her, because, as 
he told his grandmother, ‘‘ my legs are the young- 
est, and I think it hurts her to walk, much more 
than it does me.’’ Mrs. Brown was a sempstress, 
and sat stil} all day, sewing, by the side of her sick 
little girl. They never had eny visitors but the parish 
doctor and Dicky Wood, who each came regularly 
twice a week ; the one to feel the little girl’s pulse 
and leave some medicine and sometimes a little 
money for her use—the other to bring the linnet 
his allowance of fresh greenstuff. After one or two 
visits Dicky got to feel quite friendly with Mrs. 
Brown and Mary, and would frequently stop a few 
minutes to talk with them. Once or twice he 
brought the poor little girl some spring flowers, 
crocuses and primroses, which had been given him, 
and it pleased the good-natured boy to see how the 
large, hollow eyes of the little girl brightened as 
ashe looked at them, 

** Mother !”’ said Mary, one day, when the lin- 
net was singing cheerily, and she had looked for a 
long time at a bunch of primroses which Dicky had 
brought her—‘* Mother, I think I should get well 
if I could only be where the flowers grow and the 
birds sing.”’ 

Poor, pale Mrs. Brown Jooked at the child sadly ; 
—but she was too good a mother to say anything 
saddening. 

**Ah! well, my darling !—We can’t tell what 
may happen. God is very good, you know. 1 
hope we shall get into the country one of these fine 
days. Shall I tell you about the pleasant country 
place I used to live in when I was a little girl?” 
And the fond mother described Springfield, the 
village in which she was born; and the little girl 
listened and looked at her primroses till she quite 
forgot that she was in a garret in Brick Court, 
Westminster. 

The next time that Dicky came, when he had 
put the groundsel in the cage, little Mary asked 
him to come and tell her what sort of a place he 
lived in; and Dicky sat down beside her bed, and 
told her about the large nursery-grounds with their 
greenhouses and hot-houses—and the beautiful 
villas with large gardens, and the neat cottages 
with small ones, which are to be seea in Fulham 
and its neighborhood. 

“Oh! it is a most beautiful place, and I only 
wish you could come and live in it. Why, bless 
you! you can’t think what lots of flowers my 
master has in his houses. If you stare so at 
these’’—pointing to a few jonquils he had brought 
for her—* your eyes would come quite out of your 
head, I’m thinking, if you could catch a glimpse 
of our camellias, and azaleas, and geraniums.”’ 

** What hard words !”’ said little Mary. ‘* But 
I will try ana remember them. Give me my book, 
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mother, and a pencil ; and, if you will tell me how 
to spell them, I will write down the names.”’ 

Mrs. Brown knew how to spell those hard words 
as well as Dicky; and when Mary had written 
them, he saw that she wrote much quicker and 
better than he did. He asked her how she had 
learned to write so well, and she told him that she 
used to go to school before she fell ill. Dicky 
thought he would give a great deal, if he had it to 

ive, to be able to write as well as poor little Mary 

rown ; and he felt that his liking for her and her 
mother was much increased since he found they 
were so well educated. 

As the season advanced, Dicky Wood became 
more constantly employed at Fulham, and did not 
come often to London; and when he did, it was to 
sell plants at a sixpence anda shilling each. He 
was sorely tempted to give one of these to little 
Mary every time he came, for he was a generous- 
hearted little fellow ; but he refrained from doing 
so, because he knew that he could sell them, and 
that it wes his duty to be just before he was gener- 
ous. His grandmother was failing fast, and every 
penny he could scrape together was required to get 
necessaries and comforts for her. No! much as 
he desired to do so, he could not give away even a 
single pot of mignonette, because he could sell it 
for sixpence. Poor Dicky! Good, honest, virtu- 
ous Dicky! Honor to your sound principles, and 
steady practice'!—you withstood temptation, and 
indulged not in the luxury of giving. To a mind 
like yours there are few luxuries more tempting ; 
for to such it is pleasanter to give than to receive. 
The last time Dicky had been in Brick Court his 
mignonette was eightpence and ninepence the pot, 
and Mrs. Brown could not afford to let Mary have 
one, at that price, but had said that she should 
wait till it was sixpence. It was sixpence a pot 
now, and therefore Dicky felt himself justified m 
expecting a customer in Brick Court to-day ; and, 
as we have seen, his expectation was on the point 
of being realized. As he could not conscientiously 
give away sixpence from his sick grandmother, he 
was the more anxious to give Mary and her mother 
the treat of looking at the flowers in his basket— 
for, to them, he knew it would be a treat. So the 
boy determined to carry his heavy load up to the 
attic. At last he reached the top, and saw Mrs, 
Brown standing at the open door of her room. 
She wondered why the boy was so long in comin 
up ; and was surprised to see the load he peas 

e set it down on the landing-place, and paused to 
take breath, while his intelligent face, flushed and 
moist with perspiration, looked at her, smilingly. 

** Why did you bring that up, my dear boy '— 
It’s too much for you to carry,” said gentle Mrs. 
Brown. 

** Not a bit of it!’ said Dick, wiping his hot 
face. ‘It does me good. I’m strong enough in 
the arms, you know, if I’m weak in the legs. 1] 
brought it up because I thought you and Mar 
would like to see those beautiful blossoms; and 
knew you couldn’t come down to see them. If 
= ll give me a drink of water I shall be all right. 

fow’s Mary this morning’—I ’ve got a bit of 
groundsel for the bird.’’ 

** Ts that Dicky Wood, mother?’’ cried the little 
girl, in a feeble voice. ‘ Bring him in.” 

** Yes, my darling; we are coming ;”’ said the 
mother; and she whispered to Dicky, “‘ She is 
much weaker than when you saw her; but don’t 
seem to notice that, my «car. She has been lon 





ing for this mignonette ; and I’m sure she'll 
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much obliged to you for bringing these beautiful 
flowers for her to look at. Poor darling, she is so 
fond of flowers! Come in, and I will give you 
some wa'cr to drink, and some to wash your 
with. Here, let me help you with the basket, 
now.’ And they entered the room together. 
The door was left open, because the weather was 
very warm, and the doctor had ordered that the 
child should be kept as cool as ible. 

When they had disa seeied wikis the room, 
somebody else appeared on the landing-place, at 
the top of the stairs. It was a little old man with 
gray hair, who was very shabbily dressed, but who 
nevertheless did not look as if he were poor. The 
shabbiness of his coet was a fancy of the wearer, 
not a necessity, because on his little finger he wore 
a ring with a great diamond, and his shirt front 
was of very fine cambric, and beautifully white. 
He was an eccentric old man, and passed many 
hours every day in wandering about London in 
search of adventures. He had seen Dicky Wood 
turn into Brick Court with his heavy basket. The 
pale, intelligent face of the boy, which he had 
often seen before, had taken his fancy, and he fol- 
lowed him unperceived. When he saw Mrs. Brown 
give the signal from her window, the little old man 
felt a double desire to follow the boy. He watched 
hira during the short debate with himself as to 
whether he should or should not carry his load to 
the attic; and when he saw him, lame as he was, 
begin to ascend the dark stair-case with it, the 
strange old gentleman was determined to ascertain 
what the motive for such a labor could be. ‘* Sure- 
ly,”’ he said within himself, “it’s not the mere 
hope of selling another pot of flowers that has 
lighted up the child’s face with such a beautiful 
expression!’ He stepped softly up the dark stairs 


behind the child, and overheard distinctly the few 


words that passed between him and Mrs. Brown; 
and when they had gone into the room, and the 
door was partially closed, so that he could stand 
near it and listen unperceived, he did so. I have 
nothing to say in favor of listening at doors; and 
yet I cannot find it in my heart to say anything 
against old Mr. Metcalfe’s listening on the present 
oceasion. He expected to hear neither good nor 
ill of himself, for he knew that the speakers were 
unaware of his very existence; what he expected 
to hear was something from which he could learn 
how he could best assist those who seemed to him 
to be oppressed by the double affliction. of poverty 
and sickness. 

Mr. Metcalfe was not silly enough to fancy that 
poverty is always an affliction; he knew well that 
healthy, active poverty is often to be desired rather 
than wealth, with its heavy drawbacks and respon- 
sibilities. Ile was a wise man, and knew that in 
a civilized country there must always be poor as 
well as rich; and that, if the poor are contented 
and industrious, they have far more of happiness 
than mere wealth can give them. They have the 
dignity of labor, and the enjoyment of repose after 
it; and they have no time to spend in frivolous 
searches after a flimsy happiness, which is not 
worth seeking. Mr. Metcalfe had been a poor 
man himself, and he knew wherein consisted the 
real trials of poverty. He knew that when poor 
people had health and strength, plenty of employ- 
ment, and enough to bring up their children respec- 
tably in the state of life unto which it had pleased 
God to call them, they were far indeed from being 
proper objects of pity; he was quite certain that 
few classes of people enjoy life more. But when 
the poor have not physical strength, when sickness 
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Jays its hand on them, when they have not enough 
to educate their children—then he knew that 

verty was an evil; and then he knew, also, that 
it was his duty, as a riclf man, with no near rela- 
tives dependent on him, to try if he could do any- 
thing towards alleviating the evil. As Mr. Met 
calfe was a man who had striven hard all his life 
to do his duty, the doing it, now that he was old, 
had acquired a property of easiness. In regard to 
this one duty of helping the poor, it was his great- 
est pleasure. I believe he never enjoyed anything 
in the days of his boyhood and youth more than he 
now enjoyed the discovery of some fitting object 
for his benevolent sympathy. On the present oo- 
casion, as he stood outside Mrs. Brown’s door, and 
listened to the voices within, you might have 
fancied it was the face of a young man about to 
commence some service for his lady-love; there 
was a deep gladness, such a touching tenderness, 
in the face. He did not hear much. Mrs. Brown 
was too sad with the fear of losing her only child ; 
Mary was too feeble, and poor Dicky too sympa- 
thizing, for any of the three to be abundantly elo- 
quent. 

** This is a very fine pot of mignonette, for six- 
pence, Dicky,’’ said Mrs. Brown: ‘don’t you 
think you could sell it for more ¢”’ 

** Perhaps I might. Never mind!” said Dick 
—‘*] don’t often give myself a treat, and now, if 
you please, you must keep your sixpence, and let 
this be a keepsake from meto Mary. No, I won’t 
be paid for it. I wish to goodness I could afford 
to leave all these with you, since she likes ’em so 
much. But we’re behind-hand with our rent, and 
the doctor, he says my grandmother ought to have 
a nurse, a woman to look after her. I must hire 
one, of course; and the Lord only knows where 
ihe money ’s to come from.” 

** Don’t be down-hearted, my boy,’’ said Mrs. 
Brown, giving him a towel and some water; 
**there, just give your face a good wash—you "Il 
feel all the better after it. ‘There’s nothing like 
a good wash for raising the spirits.” 

Mr. Metcalfe heard Dick splashing in the cool 
water, and almost envied him, for it was a very 
warm day. 

“Oh! that ’s eapital!’’ said Dick, taking a long 
breath, and then giving his face a short rub.— 
‘** Now then, let me see how my namesake goes 
on.” 

‘*He’s very well. He sings beautiful,” said 
Mary, in a faint, cheerful voice, as she sat propped 
up in bed gazing on the bright blossoms in Dick’s 
basket. ‘* But give him the groundsel—it reminds 
him of his old home among the trees and fields, I 
think. See! how he pecks at it!” 

‘Are you glad 1’m come, Mary ?’’—asked 
Dicky, sitting down gently on the old box beside 
her bed, and stretching out his recently washed 
hand to touch her small blue-veined fingers.—*‘ I’m 
afraid you thought I ’d forgotten all about the mig- 
nonette. ButI had not. It’s been very dear this 
spring.” 

‘*]’m very glad to have the nice mignonette ; 
but you should not have waited till it was cheaper 
before you came to see me. I'm very ill, Dicky. 
Don’t stay away so long again, or you may not 
see me next time. Now, mother, darling, don’t 
ery. You know, dearest mother, the doctor says I 
cannot get better unless | go into the country and 
have asses’ milk and all sorts of nourishing things, 
which cost a great deal of money. So now, Dicky, 
I want you to talk to her, and make her see that 
it’s best not to tease herself any more about me, 
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but just to do the best we can to make each other 
happy for the short time I have to live. If mother 
was to work her fingers to the bone, (which she 
does, pretty nearly,) she could not get money 
enough to take me into the country, and buy me) 
ell the things the doctor says I want; se it’s best 
to give itup. If God had meant me to get better, 
he would have sent us these things.”’ 

‘* But, Mary dear, you cannot want to die?’ 
said Dicky in a husky voice, for the tears were in 
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pelled to do, (for her good mother is lame and 
very delicaie herself, and cannot manage to change 
her mode of life, or move about much.) it is not 
possible that she can ever recover enough to be of 
use in her own support. This weighs on her 
mind ;—and the little thing already begins to look 
forward to her own death as a relief to her mother. 
Ah, sir, there are some very hard and stern reali- 
ties that come face to face with very young chil- 
dren amony the poor. And when one thinks that 


his throat, at the thought of her death. ‘The poor) such realities might come home to one’s own chil- 


mother sat at the foot of the bed, unable to speak 
to the children. 

‘*No! oh no!” said the little sickly voice—‘* I 
do not want to die. It is so hard to leave mother, 
and never to see the beautiful country places she 
and you talk about. At first, I could not bear it; 
and it made me cry whenever | thought about it; 
but now I do not mind it so much.” 

** Why not?’’ asked Dicky geuitly. 

‘* Because,’’ replied the little girl, after a pause 
—‘‘ Because—I have thought and thought about 
it so often that it does not seem dreadful. I’m 
used to it; and in the night-time angels come to 
me, and tell me that God wishes me to go to him, 
and they promise to comfort mother when I am 

one. Kiss me, mother. Don't ery, Dicky. 
isten. You said just now that you would be 
obliged to hire some one to nurse your grandmother. 
Now, you could not in all the wide world get a 
better, kinder nurse than mother. If you could 
wait a week or two till I am—gone to the angels— 
and would then come and fetch mother to live with 
you and take care of your grandmother, I think it 
would be a good thing for you all. Mother longs 
te go and live among fields and trees quite as much 
as Ido. She won't want to be paid for nursing your 
ndmother. She ‘ll be able to earn money enough 
for herself, by dressmaking, after a time, and will be 
able to help you; though, just at first, Dicky dear, 
she won’t be able to work, for thinking and fret- 
ting about me. So I want you to come and see us 
as often as you can, and let us settle about her liv- 
ing with you, that I may die comfortably.” 
ittle Mary’s voice seemed to get stronger as 
she proceeded ; and her accent was so affectionate 
that the listening stranger could scarcely refrain 
from entering the room. Just then he heard a 
man’s footstep coming briskly up the stairs. Mr. 
Metcalfe did not like to be caught in the act of 
listening outside a poor woman’s door, so he turned 
away and began to go down-stairs. On the second 
landing he met the person who was coming up. 
From his appearance he guessed him to be the 
doctor. When Mr. Metcalfe had set his mind 
upon doing anything, he did not hesitate much 
about the way of beginning his work. He accosted 
this gentleman at once. 

** Ts the little girl in the attic, here, a patient of 
yours, sir!” 

** Yes,’’ replied the doctor. ‘* She and her 
mother are very interesting people. In my profes- 
sion, sir, we had need be made of money, to re- 
lieve half the cases of real necessity that come be- 
fore us. There’s this poorchiid. If she could be 
removed without delay to a healthy country place, 
where she could have fresh air, novelty to occupy 
her mind, and delicate nutritious diet, | would en- 


, dren, it makes us begin to look about and see if we 

cannot help matters a little. I’ve got a quarter of 
,an hour to spare, and so I’ve just stepped up to 
| have a talk with Mrs. Brown, and see exactly 
| what means of subsistence and what friends she 
has, and then I must see if I can raise a subserip- 
tion, to send her and the child into the country for 
a time.”’ 

Mr. Metealfe grasped the good man’s hand. 
‘** You ’re a good fellow, sir. Excuse my familiar- 
| ity; but a fellow feeling should make us familiar. 
I’m intensely interested in these poor people. I’m 
able to help them. They don’t know me; they 
never saw me. There’s a boy with them now, 
whom I know by sight, because he lives in a cot- 
tage near me; | ’ve taken a fancy to him, too. If 
you "ll go up and send him to me while you talk to 
them, I think there need be no delay in carrying 
out your wishes for the child and her mother.”’ 

The doctor looked gratified, shook hands again 
with Mr. Metcalfe, exchanged ¢ards with him, and 
promised to send Dicky Wood down stairs imme- 
diately. After a few minutes, Dicky was heard 
descending slowly with his heavy lo Mr. Met- 
calfe, as the reader guesses, was not too fine a 
gentleman to help a poor boy with a load. He went 
to meet him, and said—** Let me give you a hand.”’ 

Dicky had no idea that the person who spoke to 
him was Mr. Metealfe, of Hertford House, Ful- 
ham, one of the grandest places near his home ; he 
could only see a man’s form, indistinctly, in the 
dim light. He replied, ‘* Thank you, sir,’’ and 
accepted the offer readily. When they reached 
the bottom, and emerged into the court, Dicky 
Wood thanked his helper again, and this time he 
looked into his face. Very much astonished was 
Dicky Wood when he saw who it was, and he 
took off his hat respectfully ; for Mr. Metcalfe’s 
household had been very kind to his grandmother, 
'and Mr. Metcalfe himself was very much beloved 
| among the poor in his neighborhood. 

** You ’ve got some nice plants there,’’ he said, 
kindly, wishing to relieve the boy’s embarrass 
ment. ** How much are they all worth ?”’ 

** Five shillings, sir,’’ replied Dick. 

“T'll buy them.” And the old gentleman put 
five shillings into his hand. ‘I’ve taken a fancy 
to them, and should Jike to have them at my house. 
Leave them here, just now, and fetch me a cab to 
the end of the court.”’ 

Dicky soon brought the cab, and he and the man 
lifted the piants to the top of it. 

** Now, Richard Wood, I want to speak to you. 
| You know whol am? Very well. Is there not 
| another room in your cottage besides those which 
you and your grandmother use ?”’ 

** Yes, sir. We can’t let it because we ’ve got 








ge that she would get better. As it is, poor! no furniture.”’ 


little thing !”’— 
** You think she will die?”’ 


“1 do; and what better prospect than an early 


** Well, I want to hire it, and I’ve got: some 
furniture. How much is it a week?” 
** Four shillings, sir. It’s the best room, and 





death can I see for her!—Living as she is com-' very large and airy.” 
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*That’s the sort of room I want. I want to 
hire it, and furnish it to-day for the poor woman 
and the little girl whom you have just been visit- 
ing. Ishall go home now, and see your grand- 
mother ; she shall not be disturbed more than can 
be helped. I'll send one of my servants to clean 
out the room and arrange the furniture, which 
shall be sent from my house ; and to-morrow, Mary 
and her mother shall come down to Fulham, and 
= shall come and fetch them. You are a good 

y; and I shall take great care of these plants, 
because they remind me of the unselfish exertion 
you made to please the sick little girl. I shall not 
give you any money, Richard Wood; I think you 
are a fine fellow, and I should like to shake hands 
with you. Ido not mean to pay you for the pot 
of mignonette you gave to little Mary. You said 
you wished to give yourself a treat by making her 
a present of it. 1 will not deprive you of your 
treat—you deserve it. Now go and tell the little 
girl and her mother that a friend of yours, Mr. 
Metcalfe, is going to send you to fetch them away 
from Brick Court, to-morrow. Tell the mother 


that | hope she will help to nurse your grand- 
mother, as Mary proposed ; and tell Mary that she 
must get well very fast when she comes to Fulham. 
Above all things, Dick, my boy, don’t let her forget 
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her pot of mignonette. If it had not been for that, 
I never should have known anything about her. 
I shall send some one to see the poor woman this 
evening, and tell her what arrangements are bein 
made for her comfort. In the mean time, I thin 
you had better go back and have some dinner with 
her. In case she has nothing ready cooked in her 
cupboard, suppose you take this to the next eating- 
house, and buy what you think she would like 
bést ; don’t forget a jelly for little Mary, and some 
wine for both of them.” 

So saying, the benevolent old man put a sover- 
eign into Dick’s hand ; and before he could say any 
words of thanks, the cab, with Mr. Metcalfe in it, 
was rattling away down the street. Dick looked 
after it till it was out of sight; then he looked at 
the sovereign in his hand, then up at Mrs. Brown’s 
attic window. The sunbeams still illuminated it. 
It was open, the blind was drawn up, and on the 
window-sill, outside, stood a pot of mignonette, in 
full bloom. The sight of that seemed to recall 
Dick's senses. 

‘** It was that—if it had n’t been for that I never 
should have been in Brick Court to-day. Oh! that 
blessed pot of mignonette ! What a trifle to bring 
about so much good! But, as grandmother says, 
the world is full of good people.”’ 





AMERICAN PAPERS IN ENGLAND. 
Tue Morning Chronicle says :— 


We take this opportunity of entering our protest 
against a practice, which seems to have become 
cominon among us, of referring to the New York 
Herald and the New York Tribune as the mouth- 
pieces of the American people. Both these jour- 
nals enjoy a large circulation, and are indefatigable 
purveyors of inteliigence—which last they are 
accustomed to publish in a form that saves a good 
deal of trouble to the English reader who will not 
exert himself to look further. But they represent 
the American press, and indicate the true bent of 
the American mind, about as faithfully as the lit- 
erature of Holywell-street reflects the idiosyncra- 
sies of England. The Herald—or rather Mr. J. 
G. Bennett, whose contributions occupy its edito- 
rial columns, and require no signature—is the 
organ of the classes which, in expressive American 
phrase, are termed ‘‘ rowdy.”’ It circulates widely, 
through its cheapness, and its complete want of 
scruple, and through the very nature of the matter 
which it prints, consisting chiefly of gossip, deeply 
tinged with indecency. A certain description of 
power it undoubtedly wields ; for the grossness of 
the personalities, which it never hesitates to sow 
broadcast, makes it the scourge of individuals. 
But it is absolutely without influence on the Amer- 
ican public, which is at least as shrewd in its ap- 
prehensions as it is, in some respects, coarse in its 
tastes ; and there can be no absurdity greater than 
to refer to it as authority on political questions, or 
as speaking the sentiments of anybody except (in 
the words of the Yankee Beranger)— 


That valooable class of men who see thru brandy toddy. 


Its rival, the Trijune, must be accuitted of the 
mere blackguardism which disgraces the Herald. 
But, although it does not so regularly draw its 
inspirations from the cesspvuol, it does a great deal 
mere mischief by its method of courting the public 
favor. There is no extremity of popular delusion 
which is too enormous for the New York Tribune. 
k. backed the wild impostures of the Americano- 


Hibernian demagogues; it made itself the organ 
of the anarchical anti-rent movement; and we see 
that it is now endeavoring to popularize the worst 
phase of socialism. And these are the newspapers 
| which our contemporaries, both in France and 
England, are perpetually citing as the exponents 
,of opinion in a community which is at once ex- 
| tremely intelligent and intensely commercial. The 
thing is simply ridiculous. 

If the New York Herald and New \ork Tribune 
are appealed to, they should be quoted as a warn- 
ing. They may serve for landmarks to forbid our 
venturing upon ground which we are in somewhat 
greater danger of treading than we choose to be- 
lieve. ‘These newspapers are not at all fair sam- 
| ples of the American press—very far less of Eng- 
| lish journalism—but they mark the extreme result 
|of a tendency which really exists both in the one 
;and the other. Very little observation is required 

to perceive that a certain coarseness of taste is a 
| part of the Anglo-Saxon temperament—and quite 
as little is needed to recognize a disposition in 
Anglo-Saxon writers to pander to the forms, more 
| or less offensive, which it assumes in different lati- 
tudes. Let us not be mistaken. The monstrous 
ribaldry of the American looks generally like a 
foul caricature of the decent polemic which is per- 
mitted to the Englishman. Still there are times 
when a similarity of style betrays 2 community of 
ethnic genius. 











Sovunpine Boarps ror Pu.rirs.—I would sug- 
gest to the architects of sacred edifices, writes Mr. 
Webster, the professor of Oratory to the Royal 
Academy of Music, that the canopies of pulpits 
should be formed of strained sheepskin, and inserted 
‘into a wooden frame (the skin to be painted to imi- 
jtate the grain of the wood) and then suspended 
‘from the ceiling. By the adoption of this improve- 
ment, a great increase of reverberation may be 
acquired, and the voice of the preacher would be 
heard distinctly in the remotest part of the church 
or chapel, without exhausting physical power.— 
The Builder. 
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From the Spectator. 
MOSES MARGOLIOUTH’S PILGRIMAGE TO THE 
LAND OF MY FATHERS.* 


Mr. Marconiovtu is a Polish Jew, who was 
converted to Christianity. He came to this coun- 
try, studied for the church, took orders, and 
(probably not meeting with preferment to his 
mind) became a missionary to the Jews of Pales- 
tine. He proceeded to the Holy Land by way of 
Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, Leghorn, and Malta ; 
whence he diverged to Tunis, to inquire into the 
state of the Tunisian Jews. From Barbary he 
went to Constantinople, and thence to Syria. His 
tour lasted from 1847 to the present year; and 
from each place he went to, and frequently en route, 
he wrote copious epistles to his friends. It isa 
selection from these letters, and not, we should 
imagine, a very critical one, that constitutes the 
two volumes before us; though the writer says 
he could readily have doubled the quantity had he 
not been restricted in the matter of tomes. 

Mr. Margoliouth, from the moment of his reach- 
ing Paris, began business by inquiring into the 
condition of the Hebrews, and feeling his way 
towards the prospect of converting some of them. 
In the pursuit of this object he had great and 
peculiar advantages, in his knowledge of Hebrew, 
his acquaintance with its Talmudic and general 
literature, and his familiarity with the manners 
and usages of the Jews. He also carried letters 
of introduction from numerous persons, including 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Palmerston, 
the Duke and Duchess of Manchester, and several 
other influential people; nor does he seem very 
backward in introducing himself. The book, 
however, is not equal to the means and opportu- 
nities of the writer. -His letters are awfully 
long-winded ; and though this may be tolerable 
enough in private correspondence, where the 
writer addresses himself to the peculiar tastes or 
hobbies of the people he is writing to, such letters 
would before publication require a revision amount- 
ing to recomposition. As long as this minute 
fulness refers to the main purpose of his journey 
—the present condition of the Jews, and the suc- 
cess of the missionary in inducing them to listen 
to him—it is all very well; though the reader 
may desiderate a more close and comprehensive 
account. But Mr. Margoliouth introduces him- 
self too much upon many occasions ; and the more 
striking incidents connected with the appearance, 
manners, and customs of the Jews in Palestine, 
have already been given to the world by his fellow- 
traveller Mr. Woodcock, in his Scripture Lands, 
and with a more graphic pen. At the same time, 
though there is a good deal of stuffing in the 
book, it is not bookmaker’s stuffing. The rever- 
end writer pours himself out in good faith, even 
when he is transcribing formal documents relating 
to Hebrew or Mahometan practice, in which only 

* A Pilgri ; 
Reverend Moses Maigeliosths Auther of * The Funda- 


mental Principles of Modern Judaism Investigated,” 
&c., &c. Intwo volumes. Published by Bentley. 
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persons of the class of his correspondents will feel 
greatly interested ; or when he is struggling to be 
facetious—as in the account of his own and Mr. 
Davis’ journey from Tunis to Biserta. 

The object and race of Mr. Margoliouth, how- 
ever, stood him in good stead, and they impart a 
character to his book which a common tour 
through such places would never attain. With 
all unsophisticated people, especially the Orientals, 
there is a freedom and frankness of communica- 
tion between strangers, which to our highly arti- 
ficial condition is repugnant and “‘ in bad taste.” 
The Jews, as being in trouble, are perhaps more 
accessible than even the Orientals generally, espe- 
cially when addressed by one familiar with their 
language and customs. . Mystery and wonder, too, 
might have their influence. When the poor, 
despised Jew, looked down upon alike by Ma- 
hometans and Christians, found himself addressed 
in his own tongue by an authoritative person in the 
garb of a clergyman of the Church of England, 
he was naturally flattered by the attention, and 
wondered how it all came about. Mr. Marge 
liouth’s controversial tactics were well adapted for 
purposes of immediate effect. He seems to have 
relied a good deal upon what the military call ‘‘a 
surprise.”” He made his approaches warily, in 
the uniform of a friend, and then assailed the for 
tress by a coup-de-main. He listened to their 
quotations from Scripture or Hebrew writings ; he 
joined in their readings; he displayed his own ; 
he referred to the New Testament; and, when 
curiosity was excited by all this, he claimed for 
himself the character of the genuine Israelite, 
and not only overwhelmed them with learning, 
(rather than logic, it strikes us,) but used the 
argumentum ad homanem, pointing to their pres 
ent plight as proof of the Christian verity. The 
poor people generally took this and the books he 
distributed in good part, and sometimes renewed 
the acquaintanceship when opportunity offered. 
Whether the seed thus sown will really fructify, 
it must be left to time to discover.. Mr. Margo- 
liouth does not seem to have been very successful 
in realizing converts. The only place where 
anything like a row occurred was at Constantino- 
ple, at the funeral of a venerable rabbi; and this 
the missionary provoked by intimating that the 
deceased was by no means in comfortable quarters. 


I was fortunate enough to procure a place, not 
far from the landing place, on a little elevation, so 
that I could see every one before me, as well as be 
seen by every one. ‘The long-looked-for object 
arrived at last. Sad and melancholy hymns began 
to be chanted. The coffin was carried sometimes 
by ten, sometimes by twelve, and the bearers 
changed places continually, as it is counted a pious 
deed to carry the coffin of a good man. Every 
Jew, therefore, who thought—and I dare say every 
one there thought so—that he might purchase a 
piece of heaven by carrying awhile Rabbi E.’s 


coffin, struggled very hard to lay hold, or even to 
touch the bier ; so that whilst one portion of the 
community rent the air with their weepings and 
lamentations, another portion of the same did so 





with their squabblings and scufflings. Now and 
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then a shout was heard, reproaching the women for 
looking out of the windows, and commanding them 
to hide their faces. The rabbis do not allow 
women ever to witness a funeral procession, as 
they entertain the monstrously strange notion that 
when women are present nothing can keep the 
devil from joining the procession. Somehow or 
other, I unconsciously uttered the words, ‘* Turn 

e, turn ye; why will ye die, O house of Israel?” 

ut it seems that I did it in so loud a voice, that 
several Jews who passed by me, beating on their 
breasts and shedding copious tears, overheard me. 
They stopped, and inquired of me whol was. I 
told them that I was a Christian, and felt exceed- 
ingly solicitous for the salvation of the house of 
Jacob. ‘ But who are you to tell us, ‘ Turn ye, 
turn ye; why will ye die!’ was their interroga- 
tion. I replied that I did not remember having 
saidso. My guide confirnfed their charge. 1 then 
perceived that I must have exclaimed this exhorta- 
tion unwittingly. I said therefore to my brethren, 
** This convinces me that I came here by the will 
of God, and that the Almighty put these words 
into my mouth, in order to warn you of escaping 
the great coudemnation which hangs over the se: 
ish nation.”” ‘* What do you mean by the con- 
demnation?’? was my auditors’ next angry and 
frowning inquiry. ‘* 1] mean the condemnation,” 
was my reply, ‘‘of being called ‘Lo Ammi,’ 
and ‘Lo Ruhamah ;’ the condemnation of your 
prayers remaining unanswered for the last eighteen 
centuries, and of your dying without any prospect 
of salvation.’’ My hearers vehemently exclaimed, 
** Do you mean to say that this great luminary of 
the world, the pillar of the universe, the powerful 
hammer, who was able to root up mountains and 
grind them together by his great reasonings, do 
you mean to say that such a man died without any 
prospect of salvation?’’ ‘*I knew not the man,” 
was my rejoinder ; ‘* but this I do know, that who- 
soever believeth in our Lord Jesus, even the Mes- 
siah, shall be saved ; and he that believeth not, be 
he ever so wise and clever, the Bible tells us, can- 
not be saved. ‘The Lord is no respecter of per- 
sons. He does not say, ‘My son, give me thy 
head, and let thy talents grind mountains into 

wider,’ but rather, ‘My son, give me thine 
eart, and let thine eyes observe my ways.’ ”’ 

The little cirele that surrounded me became 
outrageous, and made use of several blaspheming 
terms against the King of kings and Lord of 
lords. Argument or discussion was quite out 
of the question: I therefore cut them short by the 
following brief exhortation—‘‘ Blaspheme not ; 
behold yon coffin,’’ (it had already proceeded some 
distance, and the mass of the people was already 
out of the place,) ‘‘ it contains the body which was 
but yesterday inhabited by a soul ; that soul is now 
called before the bar of a just God ; that soul may 
already mourn for having pierced Jesus, either in 
thought, word, or deed ; it may already wish that 
its relatives on earth should repent of their unbe- 
lief. I repeat again, he that believeth on the Son 
of God shall be saved, and he that believeth not 
cannot be saved.’? Whether my stern tone of voice, 
in which I warmly indulged at the time, or my 
hearers’ anxiety to join their foregoing brethren, 
induced them not to prolong their remarks, one 
simply asked, ‘* But whence do you draw such 
teachings!’’ ‘* From your own books,’’ ! replied : 
‘*in your Old Testament, these doctrines are taught 
by types and parables; and in your New Testa- 
ment the types and parables are beautifully ex- 
plained.” i took out a copy of the New Testa- 
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ment from my pocket, and said, ‘‘ This is the latter 
book I mentioned to you.’’ The last inquirer 
snatched the book out of my hand and said, ‘* We 
have no time to read it now; we must defer doing 
so till another occasion ;’’ and thus one and all ran 
away to join the crowd, and left me with my 
cicerone by ourselves. 


According to the narrative of our author, we 
infer that the Jews generally may be ranged in 
two classes—the indifferent or sceptical, and the 
superstitious. In Western Europe, especially in 
France, where legally the Jew is on an equality 
with the so-called Christian, scepticism prevails 
very extensively. In Tunis, superstition is rife, 
if a blind adherence to forms, sometimes Mahom- 
etan, is to be called superstition. ‘The Jews of 
Palestine, and pilgrims on their route thither, 
appear to be the most devout and the most really 
liberal. The stir of a coming movement seems 
to be taking place among them, if we may judge 
from the attention with which many of them 
listened to the arguments of our author, and the 
calmness with which they discussed the subjects— 
unless, indeed, a politic courtesy was at the bot- 
tom of it all. . 

It is curious to observe how persecution oper- 
ates upon faith, in the present case of the Jews. 
The men who can fave death and defy torture 
practically renounce their creed when in perfect 
safety and legal equality, and those who would 
not have shrunk from torments or legal degrada- 
tion shrink from a social slight. In Tunis the 
Jews are confined to a certain quarter, compelled 
to dress in a certain way, liable to be insulted or 
beaten by a true believer, and plundered at the 
will of the government; and in Tunis the Jew 
boldly avows his creed in defiance of odium and 
persecutions. It was the same at Algiers, till the 
French established their ‘‘ equality before the law ;”’ 
when neglect and French literature are said to 
have turned nearly the whole of the Algerine Jews 
into Infidels. In France, one would suppose that 
the Jews had nothing to complain of either legally 
or socially ; but it seems that a prejudice against 
them still remains, and the Jew cannot stand it. 
The respectable converts to Christianity, of whom 
Mr. Margoliouth says there are a good many in 
Paris, carefully conceal their Jewish descent. He 
fell in with some German students whom he sus- 
pected of being Jews; but when taxed they 
denied the fact. However, it came out on their 
visit to a cathedral. ‘‘'The reason they did not 
like to be recognized as Jews was, that in France, 
with all the boasted strides of civilization and 
liberality, the Jew was still held in execration. 
They spoke the truth.’’ In fact, in the provinces, 
it would seem that, in spite of philosophy and 
law, the feeling affects the Jew’s livelihood. 


Whilst at the inn at Roanne, I was particularly 
struck with the servant who waited upon me. 
took him to be a Jew, and therefore addressed him 
as such, in the lingua Franca of the Jews. The 
poor fellow colored up to the very roots of the hair 
of his head, and entreated me not to notice him, as 





he would assuredly lose his place ; for such is the 


ETERNITY. 
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country, especially in the interior, as to be intoler- 
ated under any circumstance whatever. I talked 
very seriously to him, and remonstrated with him 
on account of the wretchedly unsafe life he was 
leading under such a hypocritical garb. He cried 
bitterly, and said that conscience many a time 
whispered the same expostulation in his ears, and 
made him very unhappy and miserable. I pitied 
the poor man very much indeed. There could be 
no mistake about his state of mind; his face be- 
trayed him as a most wretched object. 


In towns, probably, this prejudice is less, or 
concealed ; with these results at Marseilles : 


The candlestick learning does no more illumin- 
ate the Jews of the city. ‘They are no more zeal- 
ous for their nationality, nor for the literature of 
their own sages. Persecution in many instances 

roved more beneficial to the republic of Hebrew 
etters than prosperity. In the Middle Ages, when 
the name Jew was execrated in France, the He- 
brew basked in the sunshine of learning, whilst the 
native Frenchman groned in the darkness of su- 
perstition and ignorance ; now that the Jew seems 
to be tolerated, and apparently courted by infidel 
France, the Hebrews of this country have given up 
to trouble themselves about the cultivation of Jearn- 
ing in their own national literature. ‘They begin to 
apply themselves more to the works of the natives ; 
and as those works are generally of an infidel or 
deistical tendency, the Jewish mind, therefore, 
generally speaking, in this country, is marred and 
biassed by infidelity and deism. This observation 
applies to the Jews of Marseilles, as well as those 
of Paris, Strasbourg, Lyons, &c. 

The generality of the Jews here are imbued with 
the principles of Voltaire and Volney, as well as 
of other writers of the same stamp. The rabbi 
himself is a rank rationalist, scruples not to deny 
the history of the fall of man, and literally calls 
“bitter sweet ;’’ for he asserts that the curse on 
“the ground’? was a blessing. You would call 
him a “rare specimen’? of a Biblical expositor : 
he asserts that the promise of the “ new heart’’ 
means nothing more or less than an improved mind. 
If such be the notions of the head of the congrega- 
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dislike to the captive children of Israel in this | teacher call them “‘ worshippers of the golden calf.”’ 


/Many young Jewesses keep confectionary stalls, 
and as they happen to be pretty, vast numbers of 
,the Marseillian hopefuls crowd around them, to the 
‘utter disgust of decency and order. With which 
feeling 1 am about to leave France ; for, taking it 
as a whole, it is a disgusting country. 


The rabbis appear to have great power ; though 
of course it is only by influence, except in Turkey, 
where, we believe, they exercise a civil rule over 
their people. There is an indication of this power 
among the following miscellanea from Constanti- 
nople : 


I visited the principal Jewish bookseller; in 
whose shop I had an opportunity of ascertaining 
the literary condition of the Constantinople He 
brews. The Rabbinical and Cabbalistic books are 
more in demand than any other by the great mass 
of the respective congregations. ‘The chief rabbi, 
however, is suspected—but no one dare give ex- 
pression to the suspicion—of studying the Chi- 
zonim, i. e., secular authors. He is, moreover, 
accounted the haughtiest man in ‘Turkey, and pre- 
sumes much on the dignity bestowed upon him by 
the Sublime Porte, of a bashaw of three tails. 

March 23d.—V isited Hass Kieu again. <A gen- 
tleman, Mr. Woodcock by name, who came with 
me from Malta, accompanied me. We went from 
synagogue to synagogue, and from school to school ; 
in all of which I had lengthy conversations. It is 
really surprising how accessible the Jews are to 
conversation. ‘The moment they are convinced 
that one knows something of their history and 
character, and is therefore able to sympathize with 
them, that moment their hearts draw towards such 
a one, notwithstanding such an individual happens 
to bea Christian. What is stranger still, the Jews 
themselves will introduce Christianity as a grateful 
topic for conversation and discussion, provided their 
visitor betrays some knowledge of their sacred lan- 
guage and of their literature ; otherwise they stand 
gaping and staring upon an intruding stranger. I 
had, therefore, many opportunities of discussing the 
questions at issue between Jews and Christians, 
and that in the most amicable terms. I was listened 


tion, you can easily imagine the ideas of the mem- | to attentively. Whilst speaking with the princi- 
bers of the Marseillian Jewish community. The | pals in the schools on the evidences of Christianity, 


rabbi makes no secret of his utter unbelief in any 
of the Talmudical writings as inspired records. 
Some parts of the Talmud, Shulchan Aruch, 


the students listened with the most profound atten- 
tion, and seemed to treasure up every passage | 
quoted in support of the truthfulness of the Messiah- 


&c., &c., he denounced as too filthy and disgust-| ship of Jesus. ‘There is also a Caraite synagogue 
ing for the most barbarous savages. Indeed, the | in that place, which is indeed the nicest of al]. I 
passages he referred to were justly entitled to | found in it several Hebrew Bibles published by the 
the denunciation the rabbi of Marseilles uttered | Bible Society. The Caraite Jews kindly allowed 
against them. ‘They are by no means fit for trans- | me to take a roll of the law from its sanctum, which 
lation: find no fault, therefore, for not giving you | I unfolded, and preached the gospel to those present. 


the passages that you might judge for yourself. | 


The Caraite Jews are more accessible than any 


will not soil this clan sheet of paper with those | class of the children of Israel. They have an air 


filthy and immoral passages. There are, however, 
some Jews here who are vehemently addicted to 


of independence about them, which renders them 
exceedingly well-looking, and almost noble in their 


the traditions of the fathers, and even venture to gait and bearing. They pity their brethren, who 
excommunicate, in their heart of hearts, their rabbi | are traditionists; for the Caraites derive their 


“as an arrant heretic, chosen by a set of infidels. 
*. * 











ao from >>, (Cara,) the root of x*pra, 
(Mickra,) which signifies Scriptures ; and hence 


To give you an idea of the laxity of some of the they boast of being Scripturalists, and indulge now 


Jews in this place, is to tell you that many of the 
stalls at the fair, which is at present taking place 
here, are kept by Jews: and what do you think 
the majority of them exhibit as articles for sale? 
Why, crosses, crucifixes, and all sorts of Roman 
Catholic household gods. Well might a Jewish 


‘and then in some puns against their ‘Talmudical 
‘brethren. For instance, the Caraites look upon 
| phylacteries as a rabbinical and human invention ; 
they call, therefore, the Jews who wear those ap- 
pendages p"3"r% pyan (Chamourin M‘thoo 
guim,) ** bridled asses.’ 
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In the passage from Constantinople, the steamer 
was crowded, as is usual, with passengers of all 
nations ; and, a few Protestants being on board, Mr. 
Margoliouth proposed service on Sunday. 


The engineer was delighted at the idea, and 
promised even to raise the tune, should we be dis- 
posed to have a couple of chants. We commu- 
nicated to the Greek Patriarch our intentions ; and 


he politely left the cabin to us, and betook himself, 


with his priests, on deck. As soon as we com- 
menced service, however, he slipped down, and 
hastened, unobserved he fancied, into an unoccupied 
apartment, and there he sat listening—to him an 
unknown tongue—till the end of our worship ; so 
that, as far as that dignitary was cencerned, we 
experienced uo interruption. We were doomed, 
however, to be disturbed twice by our Effendi’s 
harem, which oceupied one whole side of the 
cabin; a description of which I have given in a 
letter to Lady Adelaide from Smyrna. As soon 
as we commenced, the whole tribe of the ‘Turk’s 
wives left their prison, some yashmaked, and others 
yet unveiled, to see what was going on. We 
should have had no objection to allow them to be 
present could they have managed to be quiet; but 
this seemed hopeless. ‘They made such a clatter, 
and set up such a langhing, that I was obliged to 
threaten that I would send for their husband. ‘This 
produced such a rush to their pen, that not a few 
af the veiled ones came down with such violence, 
that we were obliged to run to their help. As 
soon as we settled them comfortably in their little 
harem, we recommenced our service; but by 
degrees they came out, one by one, from their shell, 
and we observed a disposition to favor us with a 
second edition of their merriment. We were 
obliged to order them peremptorily to return to the 
harem, or else Effendi Mustaffa should forthwith be 
sent for. They then returned quietly to their 
ungrateful prison, and our engineer tarned the 
key of their enclosure; and we enjoyed peace 
during the remainder of our worship. 

During our service, all the Greek priests wio 
accompanied the Patriarch came down and joined 
their head in his little hiding-place, and tried to 
distinguish some words in the extraordinary lan- 
guage we conducted our worship in. When all 
was over, they came out, and the Patriarch, ad- 
dressing me in very polite terms, asked for a 
description of the prayersand sermon. As he was 
well conversant in the Arabic language, I put into 
his hands a copy of the Liturgy in that language, 
and pointed out to him the morning prayers, the 
collects, the psalms, the lessons, &c. ; all of which 
he read and admired. I then offered to make him 
a present of the volume; which he affectedly de- 
clined. He evidently expected that 1 would press 
him to take it; however, I was not in a humor to 
do so. ‘The Jews in tae mean time congregated 
together on that part cf the deck which is over the 
cabin, and listened with breathless attention to what 
they did not understand, expecting, as they told 
me, to hear some few Hebrew expressions in our 
prayers. I told them that the time for the fulfil- 
ment of Zephaniah’s prophecy has not yet arrived ; 
I referred them to Zeph. iii. 9. They asked me, 
however, to give them an idea of the prayers we 
made use of. I went down into the cabin, opened 
one of my boxes, and took out a Hebrew translation 
of our liturgy, and handed it to my Jewish friends, 
saying, ‘‘ ‘This is our commun prayer book.”” The 
loan of it was immediately asked, and great was 
the gratification when the request was granted. 





Every collect was rigorously examined ; and no 
fault could the examiners find, except the mediator- 
ship of Jesus Christ, and the wording of the 
creeds, ‘* which,” said they, *‘ if omitted, the book 
might have been used in every synagogue in the 
world.’” 

This unexpected critique induced me to indulge 
in rather a lengthy disquisition on the scriptural 
warrant for the mediatorship of Jesus, as well as 
for the doctrine of a Triune Jehovah. To my sur- 
prise, as well as to that of my English and Dutch 
companions, I was listened to with great deference 
and attention. In the mean time, our Gentile fellow- 
passengers (pilgrims from all parts of the world, 
bound for Jerusalem) looked upon me with astonish- 
ment. The poor Jewish pilgrims were despised by 
common consent by all parties ; they took me for an 
English Christian, and I was therefore looked upon 
by many of the Polish, Russian, and Austrian pil- 
grims as a madman. 


It is possible that what is called liberality is, 
after all, personal knowledge. ‘The ignorant hate 
or contemn everything strange; and the more en- 
lightened are not altogether free from the feeling, 
though they may not express it so strongly. The 
Mahometan hates the hat, and is not soothed by the 
imperfect language or no-language of the Giaour ; 
if the Infide] appeared in a turban and costume to 
match, with a pure style of speech, he might be 
better received. Mr. Margoliouth had the hat, but 
he had also the tongue, and the Moollah was on 
board a French steamer. 


The pasha’s favorite wife and her suite were also 
on board, returning home to Alexandria. I asked 
the mullah who attended her to read a little Arabic 
with me; he very kindly said, if 1 had any Arabie 
book, he would be pleased to comply with my 
request. I produced, therefore, my Arabic New 
Testament—the only Arabic book I could readily 
lay my hand upon. I chose Matt. v. vi. The 
Arab, after reading with me for about an hour, 
said to me without any compunction, *‘ Give me 
this book,’’ looking at the same time steadily and 
anxiously at me. 1 hesitated for a moment—for it 
was the only Arabic New Testament | had with 
me—but could not find it in my heart to refuse the 
request. ‘The pleasing expression of his fine Arab 
features on receiving that sacred volume was really 
charming. I wish very much it could have been 
transferred to canvass. He thanked me heartily 
for the book, pressed his forehead and lips on the 
back of my hand, as if I had been a pasha, and dis- 
appeared with his prize. 





ETERNITY. 
BY C. D. STEWART. 


Tuov rollest on, O deep, unmeasured sea— 
Thy length and depth a mystery profound ; 
Days, weeks, years, centuries in immensity 
Pass on, nor leave a footstep, nor a sound, 
Thou lightest up thy smooth, unwrinkled brow, 
Beyond the limit of the utmost thought ; 
A shoreless space—where ages inutely bow, 
Like bubbles on thy bosom, and are not ! 
We hear a tramp of feet, we see a throng 
Of generations flashing through the gloom. 
They fade, and others rise, and far along 
Thy caverns yawn, and Nature finds her tomb 
In thee ; but thou nor young, nor old, art—evermore 
One all-pervading space—a sea without a shore ! 
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From the Examiner. 


Life and Correspondence of the late Robert 
"ha , in 6 volumes. rane by his Son, the 
Rev. Cuartes Curueert Sovrney. Vol. 6. 
Longman and Co. Reprinted by Harper and 
Brothers. 


Ten years are included in this volume, which 
conducts the poet to his final rest in the beautiful 
little churchyard of Crosthwaite. ‘The sad scenes 
at the close are passed with but brief allusion. Of 
the second marriage there is hardly more than is 
contained in the subjoined extract from the last of 
Southey’s letters. It is addressed to his old and 
staunch friend, Landor. 


My daughter Bertha’s marriage to her cousin, 
Herbert Hill, is especially fortunate in this respect, 
that for a few years it will remove her no further 
from Keswick than Rydal. Very different has 
been her elder sister’s lot; for being, to all likeli- 
hood, fixed upon the coast of Sussex, (and the 
very worst part of it,) she has been lost to us ever 
since. I have now only one daughter left, and my 
son divides the year between college and home. 
Oxford has done him no harm; indeed, I never 
apprehended any. Reduced in number as my 
family has been within the last few years, my 

irits would hardly recover their habitual and 
healthful cheerfulness, if I had not prevailed upon 
Miss Bowles to share my lot for the remainder of 
our lives. ‘There is just such a disparity of age 
as is fitting; we have been well acquainted with 
each other more than twenty years, and a more 
perfect conformity of disposition could not exist ; 
so that, in resolving upon what must be either the 
weakest or the wisest act of a sexagenarian’s life, 


the impetuous chancellor begins, but which he ap- 
pears unluckily to have found to be quite ‘* possi- 
ble’ before he closes, few will read without a 
smile. But we have no doubt Lord Brougham 
obeyed a genuine impulse in writing the letter; 
and it was an impulse with so much good in it that 
we must grieve for its having passed so quickly 
and silently away. Southey’s answer is worth 
attention. He sees that nothing will be done, but 
does not fail to indicate the danger of doing nothing. 
The letter is full of matter for reflection and future 
discussion. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR BROUGHAM AND VAUX TO 
R. SOUTHEY, ESQ. 


Dear Sir, Althorp, Jan. 1831. 

I was prevented by various interruptions from 
writing to you while I was at Brougham upon a 
subject which greatly interests me, and I therefore 
take the earliest opportunity of bringing it before 
you. 

The government of this country have long been 
exposed, I fear justly, to the charge of neglecting 
science and letters. J feel it an impossible thing for 
me, whose life has been passed more or less in these 
pursuits, to allow this stain to rest upon any admin- 
istration with which Iam connected, and, therefore, 
that it is my duty, as far as in me lies, to turn the 
attention of the present government to the best 
means of encouraging scientific and literary pur- 
suits. With this view I have applied to the two 
men at the head of the physical and mathematical 
sciences, in my opinion, and | cannot look into the 
department of literature without being met by your 
name. I may probably apply in like manner to 





I am well assured that, according to human fore- 
sight, | have judged well, and acted wisely, both 
for myself and my remaining daughter. God bless | 
you. 

It is our intention hereafter to speak of the Life| 
and Correspondence now completed. But the) 
reader will thank us for at once presenting, from | 
this concluding volume, some remarkable letiers 
upon a question very likely to affect poets and_ 
scholars unborn yet more than even him we have | 
Jost. ‘They possess a singular interest, 


one or two more men distinguished in the same 
field, but I have not as yet selected any such. My 
wish is to have the benefit of your unreserved 
opinion upon the questions, 

Ist. Whether or not letters will gain by the 
more avowed and active encouragement of the 
government? 

2d. In what way that encouragement can the 
most safely and beneficially be given them ? 

Inder the first head is to be considered, no 
doubt, the chances of doing harm as well as the. 
prospect of doing good. Thus it seems obvious: 
that there is one danger to be guarded against—the 


A brief anecdote will properly introduce the | undue influence of government—capable of being 


first we have to quote. It relates to Southey’s 


perverted to political and party purposes. This 





| includes the risk of jobs for unworthy persons, and 
: _ |the exclusion of men of merit. The applause of 
My father was much gratified, on the occasion | the public, it may be said, is a safe test, and unbi- 
of this visit to the Duchess of Kent, by her bring-| ased reward of merit ; not to be easily, at least 
ing the Princess Victoria, then eleven years of age, | not permanently, perverted to wrong ends. throw 
to tell him she had lately read with pleasure his | out this as one consideration, showing that the case 
Life of Nelson. ‘* With the Archbishop,” he says | js not so clear of doubt as it at first may seem to 
in another letter, ‘1 dined afterwards; Words- | pe. 
worth, Dr. Wordsworth, and Joshua Watson being | Under the second head several things present 
of the party. The Duke of Wellington sent me a) themselves for consideration. If the risk of abuse 
card, but I could not accept the invitation. But) were not great, it is plain that pecuniary assist- 
the oddest thing which befell me was, that, as 1) ance would be the most desirable means of helping 
rose from my knee at the levee, my hand was un-) genius, because many a man of genius is forced out 


visit to London at the close of 1830. 


expectedly caught hold of and shaken by Lord 
Brougham.”’ 


The unlooked-for friendly greeting was the prel- 
ade to a letter as friendly and unexpected. We 
subjoin it, with Southey’s answer. We have 
singled out some passages for the reader’s marked 
attention. ‘The ‘impossible’? thing with which 
VoL. xxvu: 39 


CCCXLV. LIVING AGE, 


of the path of original inquiry and of refined taste 
by the necessities of his situation, and obliged to 
spend his time and talents on labor little better 
than mechanical. But the difficulties of arranging 
such aid systematically are so great, and the risk 
of abuse so imminer that I question if more ean 
be done in this wav tnan by lending occasional as- 
sistance. 
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The encouragement of societies has been already 
tried, not perhaps in the best way, but still a good 
hese are suscep- 
A judicious 
eserving 


deal has been thus attempted. 
tible of considerable improvement. 
foundation of prizes is another mode 
consideration. 

The distribution of honors has been very tee 
tried, and many have proposed a more regular ad- 
mission of men of science and letters to rank, con- 
fined to their own lives in cases where hereditary 
honors might be burdensome to their families. An 
order of merit has been proposed by some. But as 
all novelties in such a matter (of opinion and public 
feeling) are to be shunned, one of the existing or- 
ders of knighthood, as the Guelphic, has been by 
others suggested as free from the objection. 

I throw out these things more for the purpose 
of bringing your mind to the details of the matter, 
than with the view of exhausting the subject. 

It will afford me great satisfaction to be favored 
with your opinion upon the question, as fully as 
your leisure may permit. I shall, of course, keep 
it entirely to myself. ’ 

It may very pessibly turn out that, after all, noth- 
ing material can be accomplished; but, at any rate, 
I cannot allow this opportunity to: pass without 
trying all means of accomplishing an object so de- 
sirable: and my anxiety on this score must plead 
my excuse for troubling you with so long a letter. 

I am, dear Sir, your faithful servant, 
BrovenaMm. 


TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR BROUGHAM AND VAUX. 


My Lord, Keswick, Feb. 1, 1831. 

he letter which your lordship did me the honor 
of addressing to me at this place, found mw at 
Crediton, in the middle of last month, on a cir- 
cuitous course homeward. It was not likely that 
deliberation would lead me to alter the notions 
which I have long entertained upon the subject 
that has, in this most —_ manner, been 
brought before me; but I should have deemed it 
disrespectful to have answered such a communica- 
tion without allowing some days tointervene. The 
distance between Devonshire and Cumberland, a 
visit upon the way to my native city which I had 
not seen for twenty years, and the engagements 
arising upon my return home after an absence of 
unusual length, will explain, and I trust excuse, 
the subsequent delay. 

Your first question is, whether letters would 
gain by the more avowed and active encouragement 
of the government? 

There are literary works of national importance 
which can only be performed by codperative labor, 
and will never be undertaken by that spirit of trade 
which at present preponderates in literature. ‘The 
formation of an English Etymological Dictionary is 
one of those works ; others might be mentioned ; 
and in this way !iterature might gain much by 
receiving national encouragement ; but government 
would gain a great deal more by bestowing it. Revo- 
lutionary governments understand this; I should be 
glad if I could believe that our legitimate one would 
learn it before it is too late. I am addressing one 
who is a statesman as well as a man of letters, and 
who is well aware that the time is comé in which 
governments can no more stand without pens to 
support them than without bayonets. They must 
soon know, if they do not already know it, that the 
volunteers as well as the mercenaries of both pro- 
fessions, who are not already enlisted in this service, 
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will enlist themselves against it; and I am afraid 
they have a better hold upon the soldier than upon 
the penman ; because the former has, in the spirit 
of his profession and in the sense of military honor, 
something which not unfrequently supplies the 
want of any higher principle ; and I know not that 
any substitute is to be found among the gentlemen 
of the press. 

But neediness, my lord, makes men dangerous 
members of society, quite as often as affluence 
makes them worthless ones. I am of opinion that 
many persons who become bad subjects because 
they are necessitous, because “‘the world is not 
their friend, nor the world’s law,” might be kept 
virtuous (or, at least, withheld from mischief) by 
being made happy, by early encouragement, by 
holding out to them a reasoaable hope of obtaining, 
in good time, an honorable station and a competent 
income, as the reward of literary pursuits, when 
followed with ability and diligence, and recom- 
mended by good conduct. 

My lord, you are now on the conservative side. 
Minor differences of opinion are infinitely insignifi- 
cant at this time, when in truth there are but two 

arties in this kingdom—the revolutionists and the 
oyalists ; those who would destroy the constitution, 
and those who would defend it. I can have no 
emg ete for the present administration ; pe 

ave raised the devil who is now raging throug 
the land ; but, in their present position, it is their 
business to lay him if they can ; and, so far as their 
measures may be directed to that end, I heartily 
say, God speed them! If schemes like yours, for the 
encouragement of letters, have never entered into their 
wishes, there can be no place for them at present in 
their intentions. Government can have no leisure 
now for attending to anything but its own and our 
preservation ; and the time seems not far distant 
when the cares of war and expenditure will come 
upon it once more with their all-engrossing impor- 
tance. But when better times shall arrive, (who- 
ever may live to see them,) it will be worthy the 
consideration of any government whether the 
institution of an academy, with salaries for its 
members, (in the nature of literary or lay benefices,) 
might not be the means of retaining in zfs interests, 
as connected with their own, a certain number of 
influential men of letters, who should hold those 
benefices, and a much greater number of aspirants 
who would look to them in their turn. A yearly 
grant of 10,000/. would endow ten such appoint- 
ments of 500/. each for the elder class, and twenty- 
five of 2007. each for younger men; these laticr 
eligible of course, and preferably, but not necessa- 
rily, to be elected to the higher benefices, as those 
fell vacant, and as they should have approved 
themselves. 

The good proposed by this, as a political measure, 
is not that of retaining such persons to act as 
pamphleteers and journalists, but that of preventing 
them from becoming such, in hostility to the estab- 
lished order of things; and of giving men of letters, 
as a class, something to look for beyond the pre- 
carious gains of literature; thereby inducing in 
them a desire to support the existing institutions 
of their country, on the stability of which their own 
welfare would depend. 

Your lordship’s second question—in what way 
the encouragement of government could most safely 
and beneficially be given—is, in the main, answered 
by what has been said upon the first. I do not enter 
into any details of the proposed institution, for that 
would be to think of fitting up a castle in the air. 
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Nor is it worth while to examine how far such an 
institution might be perverted. Abuses there would 
be, as in the disposal of all preferments, civil, mili- 
tary, or ecclesiastical ; but there would be a more 
obvious check upon them ; and where they occurred 
they would be less injurious in their consequences 
than they are in the state, the army and navy, or 
the church. 

With regard to prizes, methinks they are better 
left to schools and colleges. Honors are worth 
something to scientific men, because they are con- 
ferred upon such men in other countries ; at home 
there are precedents for them in Newton and Davy, 
and the physicians and surgeons have them. In my 
judgment, men of letiers are better without them, 
unless they are rich enough to bequeath to their 
family a good estate with the bloody hand, and 
sufficiently men of the world to think such dis- 
tinctions appropriate. For myself, if we had a 
Guelphie order, 1 should choose to remain a 
Ghibelline. 

I have written thus fully and frankly, not dream- 
ing that your proposal is likely to be matured and 
carried into effect, but in the spirit of good-will, 
and as addressing one by whom there is no danger 
that I can be misunderstood. One thing alone I ask 
JSrom the legislature, and in the neme of justice— 
that the injurious law of copyright should be re- 
pealed, and that the family of an author should not be 
oeree of their just and natural rights in his works 
when his permanent reputation is established. This 
ask with the earnestness of a man who is conscious 
that he has labored for posterity. 

I remain, my lord, 
Yours, with due respect, 
Rozert Souruey. 





From the Spectator. 

Tuts last volume of Southey’s Life and Let- 
ters commences with 1829, when he had reached 
his fifty-fifth year, and closes with his death in 
1843, at the age of sixty-eight. The original let- 
ters are as readable as ever, and the original nar- 
rative is probably more interesting, as Mr. Cuth- 
bert Southey is now speaking from his own per- 
sonal recollections; but the volume is, on the 
whole, the least attractive of the six. The matter 
of the letters is less various, and, generally speak- 
ing, less interesting, than in the previous volumes ; 
perhaps the treatment has less spirit and vivacity, 
as if the disease which finally overpowered the 
writer’s mind were already in action, though la- 
tent, and occasionally induced a flagging in volun- 
tary work. There is also the saddening feeling, 
which almost inevitably attends upon long life, from 
separation and deaths, if from no other cause. One 
or two of Southey’s daughters had married ; his 
surviving son left home for college; and though 
these changes were all in the regular course of 
life, Southey’s recluse habits, and the distance 
at which he resided from his friends, rendered 
these blanks in his household more felt than they 
might have been had he mixed in society, or been 
thrown into the bustle of active life. At sixty, a 
heavier affliction overtook him. Mrs. Southey’s 


health and spirits had been giving way for some 
time, but in 1834 she was no longer herself. She 
was removed to an asylum at York, with fluctuat- 
ing hopes of restoration. 


After some months her 





/ on my own. 
| satisfied I do so for good and wise reasons ;” and 
| he then read to me the following letters, and his re- 
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state improved sufficiently to allow of her return 
home ; and for nearly three years her husband had 
to bear the weight of seeing her, though harmless, 
almost unconscious of anything save the actual 
present, and latterly, it would seem, not clearly 
comprehending that. 

The blow struck him, not only as it would strike 
any one of common sensibility, but in a peculiar 
way. Although poverty, in a literal sense, could 
not be predicated of Southey, yet his means were 
straitened. An insurance on his life nearly ab- 
sorbed his laureateship and pension. His writings, 
though well paid for, according to literary pay, 
rarely became popular—that is, popular like Scott's 
or Byron’s, or like those of persons who have the 
knack of hitting the temporary taste; nor had 
they the steady sale of Campbell’s. The demand 
for them, too, fell off latterly ; and the copyright 
of one of the most popular, the Life of Nelson, 
had, we believe, passed away from the author. 
For many years the Quarterly Review was his 
chief reliance; nor was it till he reached sixty 
that he ever had a year’sincome in advance. The 
shock of his wife’s derangement, with its effect 
upon his health, the domestic care which it threw 
upon him, and perhaps a presentiment of a similar 
affliction impending over himself, startled him into 
anxiety that he never felt in the buoyancy of youth 
or the strength of manhood. He began to entertain 
fears lest the power of literary exertion should 
fail him, and that his family should be reduced to 
distress. At this crisis, Sir Robert Peel, with that 
wonderful faculty which he had of moving with 
the occasion, stepped forward to his relief. In 
this, as in some other cases, it was rather the 
lucky time than the well understood mode that is 
remarkable—unless Peel had heard of Southey’s 
position, and the offer of the baronetcy was rather 
an opportunity of enabling him to speak, than~ 
made with a view of being accepted. The passage 
relates to an important part of Southey’s biogra- 
phy; and it has an interest from its display of 
Peel. The style of his letters is sometimes ver- 
bally inelegant, like that of a man who has not 
time to pick words, or revise what he has written. 
But the letters display a hearty and earnest appre- 
ciation of literature, not always shown by minis- 
ters with greater literary pretence. They show, 
too, the principle on which Peel would have ad- 
ministered the fund destined by Parliameat for the 
encouragement of literature and science. His suc- 
cessors have been less discriminating or more un- 
scrupulous. 


One morning, shortly after the letters had ar- 
rived, he called me into his study. ‘* You will be 
surprised,” he said, ‘* to hear that Sir Rebert Peel 
has recommended me to the king for the distine- 
tion of the baronetey ; and ~ will probably feel 
some disappointment when I tell you that I shall 
not accept it, and this more on your account than 
I think, however, that you will be 


ply to them. 
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** SIR ROBERT PEEL TO R. SOUTHEY, ESQ. 

“ Whitehall Gardens, Feb. 1, 1835. 

** My dear Sir—I have offered a recommenda- 
tion to the king, (the first of the kind which I have 
offered,) which, althovgh it concerns you person- 
ally, concerns also high public interests, so impor- 
tant as to dispense with the necessity on my part of 
that previous reference to individual feelings and 
wishes, which, in an ordinary case, I should have 
been bound to make. I have advised the king to 
adorn the distinction of baronetage with a name the 
most eminent in literature, and which has claims 
to respect and honor which literature alone can 
never confer. 

** The king has most cordially approved of my 
proposal to his majesty ; and I do hope that, how- 
ever indifferent you may be personally to a com- 
pliment of this kind—however trifling it is when 
compared with the real titles to fame which you 
have established—I do hope that you will permit a 
mark of royal favor to be conferred in your person 
upon the illustrious community of which you are 
the head. 

** Believe me, my dear sir, with the sincerest 
esteem, most faithfully yours, 

**Rosert Pee.” 


This was accompanied with another letter marked 
private. 


“SIR ROBERT PEEL TO R. SOUTHEY, ESQ. 
‘Whitehall, Feb. 1, 1835. 

“*My dear Sir—I am sure, when there can be 
no doubt as to the purity of the motive and inten- 
tion, there can be no reason for seeking indirect 
channels of communication in preference to direct 
ones. Will you tell ine, without reserve, whether 
the possession of power puts within my reach the 
means of doing anything which can be serviceable 
or acceptable to you; and whether you will allow 
me to find some compensation for the many heavy 
sacrifices which office imposes upon me, in the op- 
portunity of marking my gratitude as a public 
man for the eminent services you have rendered, 
not only to literature, but to the higher interests 
of virtue and religion? 

**T write hastily, and perhaps abruptly, but I 
write to one to whom I feel it would be almost un- 
becoming to address elaborate and ceremonious 
expressions, and who will prefer to receive the dec- 
laration of friendly intentions in the simplest lan- 
guage. 

‘* Believe me, my dear Sir, with true respect, 
most faithfully yours, Rosert Pret. 

‘*P.S. I believe your daughter is married to a 
clergyman of great worth ; and perhaps I cannot 
more effectually promote the object of this letter, 
than by attempting to improve his professional sit- 
uation. You cannot gratify me more than by 
writing to me with the same unreserve with which 
I have written to you.” 


‘* ROBERT SOUTHEY, ESQ., TO SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
‘** Keswick, Feb. 3, 1835. 
‘* Dear Sir—No communications have ever sur- 
prised me so much as those which I have this day 
the honor of receiving from you. I may truly say, 
also, that none have ever gratified me more, though 
they make me feel how difficult it is to serve any 
one who is out of the way of fortune. An unre- 
served statement of my condition will be the fittest 
and most respectful reply. 
**] have a pension of 200/., conferred upon me 





through the good offices of my old friend and 
benefactor, Charles W. Wynn, when Lord Gren- 
ville went out of office ; and I have the Laureate- 
ship. The salary of the latter was immediately 
appropriated, as far as it went, to a life insurance 
for 30007. is, with an earlier insurance for 
1000/., is the whole provision that I have made 
for my family ; and what remains of the pension 
after the annual payments are made is the whole 
of my certain income ; all beyond must be derived 
from my own industry. Writing for a livelihood, 
a livelihood is all that I have gained; for having 
also something better in view, and therefore never 
having courted popularity, nor written for the 
mere sake of gain, it has not been possible for 
me to lay by anything. Last year, for the first 
time in my life, i was provided with a year’s ex- 
penditure beforehand. This exposition might suf- 
fice to show how utterly unbecoming and unwise 
it would be to accept the rank, which, so greatly 
to my honor, you have solicited for me, and which 
his majesty would so graciously have conferred. 
But the tone of your letter encourages me to say 
more. 

‘* My life insurances have increased in value. 
With these, the produce of my library, my papers, 
and. a posthumous edition of my works, there will 
probably be 12,000/. for my family at my decease. 
Good fortune, with great exertions on the part of 
my surviving friends, might possibly extend this 
to 15,0007. ; beyond which I do not dream of any 
further possibility. 1 had bequeathed the whole to 
my wife, to be divided ultimately between our four 
children; and having thus provided for them, no 
man could have been more contented with his lot, 
nor more thankful to that Providence on whose 
especial blessing he knew that he was constantly, 
and as it were immediately, dependent for his daily 
bread. 

** But the confidence which I used to feel in my- 
self is now failing. I was young in health and 
heart, on my last birthday, when | completed my 
sixtieth year. Since then | have been shaken at 
the root. It has pleased God to visit me with the 
severest of all domestic afflictions, those alone ex- 
cepted into which guilt enters. My wife, a true 
helpmate as ever man was blessed with, lost her 
senses a few months ago. She is now in a lunatic 
asylum ; and broken sleep and anxious thoughts, 
from which there is no escape in the night season, 
have made me feel how more than possible it 
is that a sudden stroke may deprive me of those 
faculties by the exercise of which this poor family 
has hitherto been supported. Even in the event 
of my death, their condition would, by our recent 
calamity, be materially altered for the worse ; but 
if I were rendered helpless, all our available means 
would procure only a respite from actuai distress. 

“Under these circumstances, your letter, sir, 
would in other times have encouraged me to ask 
for such an increase of ‘pension as might relieve 
me from anxiety on this score. Now that lay sin- 
ecures are in fact abolished, there is no other way 
by which a man can be served, who has no pro- 
fession wherein to be promoted, and whom any 
official situation would take from the only emphoy- 
ment for which the studies and the habits of forty 
years have qualified him. ‘This way, I am aware, 
is not now to be thought of, unless it were prac- 
ticable as part of a plan for the encouragement 
of literature; but to such a plan, perhaps, these 
times might not be unfavorable. 

‘*The length of this communication would re- 
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quire an apology, if its substance could have been 
compressed ; but on such an oceasion it seemed a 
duty to say what I have said ; nor, indeed, should 
[ deserve the kindness which you have expressed, 
if I did not explicitiy declare how thankful | should 
be to profit by it. 

‘¢T have the honor to remain, with the sincerest 
respect, your most faithful and obliged servant, 

** Rosert Sourney.”” 


Young as I then was, I could not without tears 
hear him read, with his deep and faltering voice, 
his wise refusal and touching expression of those 
feeiings and fears he had never before given utter- 
ance to, to any of his own family. And if any 
feelings of regret occasionally came over my mind 
that he did not accept the proffered honor, which, 
so acquired and so conferred, any man might justly 
be proud to have inherited, the remembrance at 
what a time and under whai circumstances it was 
offered, and the feeling what a mockery honors of 

et kind would have been to a family so afflicted, 
and, I may add, how unsuitable they would be to 
my own position and very straitened means, make 
me quickly feel how justly he judged and how 
prudently he acted. 


No immediate answer was made to this commu- 
nication ; though Southey understood from two 
‘‘authentic sources’? that as soon as it was in 
Peel's power, he might receive ‘* some substantial 
benefit." Nearly two months later, and yet in 
suspense, he writes, in evident hope, and as evi- 
dent anxiety—* If anything should be done for me, 
(which it would be equally unwise to build upon 
aud unjust to doubt,) though I am sure it is not 
easy to sit between the two stools.’’ In two days 
more the suspense was ended. 

SIR ROBERT PEEL TO R. SOUTHEY, ESQ. 
Whitehall, April 4, 1835. 

My dear Sir—I have resolved to apply the mis- 
erable pittance at the disposal of the Crown, on the 
Civil List Pension Fund, altogether to the reward 
and encouragement of literary exertions. I do 
this on public grounds; and much more with the 
view of establishing a principle, than in the hope, 
with such limited means, of being enabled to con- 
fer any benefit upon those whom I shall name to 
the Crown—worthy of the Crown, or commensu- 
rate with their claims. 

I have just had the satisfaction of attaching my 
name to a warrant which will add 300/. annually 
to the amount of your existing pension. You will 
see in the position of public affairs a sufficient rea- 
son for my having done this without delay, and 
without previous communication with you. 

{ trust you can have no difficulty in sanctioning 
what I have done with your consent, as I have 
acted on your own suggestion, and granted the 
pensions on a public principle—the recognition of 
literary and scientific eminence as a public claim. 
The other persons to whom I have addressed my- 
self on this subject are—Professor Airey, of Cam- 
bridge, the first of living mathematicians and 
astronomers, (the first of this country at least,) 
Mrs. Somerville, Sharon Turner, and James Mont- 
gomery, of Sheffield. 

Believe me, my dear sir, most faithfully yours, 

Rosert Prev. 

The closing years of Southey’s life are briefly 

described, but touchingly. His disorder was rather 


decay, than derangement of the mind. At the out- 
set, he displayed less clearness of thinking, and 
vivacity of discourse, and took less interest in sub- 
jects, more like a man who was tired; his memory 
of recent events began to fail, and he lost his way 
in familiar places. Even as the disease deepened, 
it was rather lassitude than aberration. 


Much of my father’s failure in its early stages 
was at first ascribed, by those anxiously watching 
him, to repeated attacks of the influenza—at that 
time a prevailing epidemic—from which he had 
suffered greatly, and to which he attributed his 
own feelings of weakness; but, alas! the weak- 
ness he felt was as much mental as bodily, (though 
he had certainly declined much in bodily strength,) 
and after his return home it gradually increased 
upon him. The uncertain step—the confused 
manner—the eye once so keen and so intelligent, 
now either wandering restlessly, or fixed, as it 
were, in blank contemplation—all showed that the 
over-wrought mind was worn out. 

One of the plainest signs of this was the cessa- 
tion of his accustomed labors; but while doing 
nothing, (with him how plain a proof that nothing 
could be done!) he would frequently anticipate a 
coming period of his usual industry. His mind, 
while any spark of its reasoning powers remained, 
was busy with his old day-dreams ; the History of 
Portugal, the ITistory of the Monastic Orders, The 
Doctor—all were soou to be taken in hand in ear- 
nest—all completed, and new works added to these. 

For a considerable time after he had ceased to 
compose, he took pleasure in reading, and the habit 
continued after the power of comprehension was 
gone. Ilis dearly-prized books, indeed, were a 
pleasure to him almost to the end; and he would 
walk slowly round his library, looking at them, 
and taking them down mechanically. 

In the earlier stages of his disorder, (if the term 
may be fitly applied to a ease which was not a per- 
version of the faculties, but their deeay,) he could 
still converse at times with much of his old liveli- 
ness and energy. When the mind was, as it were, 
set agoing upon some familiar subject, for a little 
time vou could not perceive much failure; but if 
the thread was broken, if it was a conversation in 
which new topics were started, or if any argument 
was commenced, his powers failed him at once, 
and a painful sense of this seemed to come over 
him for the moment. His recollection first failed 
as to recent events, and his thoughts appeared 
chiefly to dwell upon those long past; and, as his 
mind grew weaker, these recollections seemed to 
recede still further back. Names he could rarely 
reinember ; and, more than once, when trying to 
recall one which he felt he ought to know, I have 
seen him press his hand upon his brow, ard sadly 
exclaim—* Memory! memory! where art thou 

‘one ?”” 

But this failure altogether was so gradual, and 
at the same time so complete, that I am inclined 
to hope and believe there was not, on the whole, 
much painful consciousness of it; and certainly, 
for more than a year preceding his death, he passed 
his time as in a dream, with little if any knowl 
edge of what went on around him. * * * 

n some cases of this kind, towards the end some 
glimmering of reason reappears ; but this must be 
when the mind is obscured or upset, not, as in this 
case, apparently worn out. The body gradually 








grew weaker, and disorders appeared which the 
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state of the patient rendered it almost impossible 
to treat properly ; and, after a short attack of fever, 
the scene closed, on the 2ist of March, 1843; and 
a second time had we cause to feel deeply thank- 
ful when the change from life to death, or more 
truly from death to life, took place. 





From the Morning Chronicle, 12 Nov. 
DEPOPULATION OF IRELAND. 


Wuiute the intelligence of every day contains 
matter suggestive of hope for Ireland, that country 
seems in some danger of becoming adesert. The 
tide of emigration which has set in towards the 
west is daily gaining steadiness and strength; and 
recent accounts inform us that in one Union, that 
of Glenamaddy in Galway, the guardians have re- 
fused to codperate in schemes of voluntary exile, 
on the ground that a ‘* scarcity of labor’’ is to be 
apprehended. At the very time when England is 
rejoicing in the renascent prosperity of Irishmen, 
the objects of her sympathies are transformed into 
Yankees and backwoodsmen. The reckless cour- 
age and warm blood of the Celt are mingling with 
the ‘* calculating’ energy of the half-bred Saxon, 
and are adding force to the dangerous rivalry of 
the race which British enterprise has planted in the 
New World. The stream which was at first so 
slow to appear, and whose appearance was hailed 
with satisfaction as the only cure for the malignant 
disease which afflicted the sister kingdom, now 
flows so copiously as to call for the most potent 
styptics, and it has itself become the source of 
medical anxiety. This aspect of affairs carries 
with it a forcible and melancholy significance. 
Of all the inhabitants of the earth, the Irishman is 

rhaps the most attached to his native country. 

e loves it as long as hope is lefi, and he leaves it 
only at the bidding of despair. 

The evils of ill-regulated emigration will doubt- 
less work their own remedy. The increasing 
value of labor, and the consequent improvement in 
the condition of those whom necessity or panic has 
not severed from their native soil, will in time at- 
tract labor to the Irish market, and will eventually 
restore the populativn to its former numerical level. 
But the length of time which may be requisite to 
bring about such a consummation no one can eal- 
culate, unless he is able to foretell the period at 
which the steady transatlantic current which has 
its source in Irish misery shall cease to flow. That 
period may be deferred until the conviction shall 
force itself on the most incredulous mind that the 
remedy for Irish calamity has been a worse and 
more enduring evil than the disease. The suffer- 
ing and loss of the last five years are as nothing to 
the blow which the depopulation of half a kingdom 
would give to imperial interests. It would be 
long before English enterprise would fix itself upon 
the deserted soil. ‘The very desolation of the land 
would seem to show that its cultivation was un- 
profitable. Even under the most favorable circum- 
stances, the transfer of capital to waste lands and 
new countries is a work of much time and diffi- 
eulty; and there seems to be inherent in English 
minds a rooted antipathy to Irish undertakings. 

It would seem, however, that desperate counsels 
have been somewhat hastily -— by the nim- 
bers who are now leaving the shores of Ireland. 
It is at least strange that the increase of emigration 
should be coincident with undeniable improvement 
in the ae page of the nye ge HT it should be 
unchecked by a harvest of almost unprecedented 
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plenty, and undiminished by the certainty of an 
abundant and wholesome supply of the staff of 
Hibernian existence. The evil is doubtless in part 
to be attributed to the want of foresight which has 
always marked the character of the Irishman, and 
which generally leads him to believe that his present 
is his normal condition. In part, also, it is the re 
sult of that pernicious system of agitation, whose 
first care is to persuade the Irishman that his case 
is hopeless—that he is the most unfortunate, op- 
pressed, and degraded of human beings; a system 
which, when it fails to rouse him to rebellion 
pitch, drives him into despondency and exile. But 
both of these causes sink into insignificance when 
compared with the mischievous iegislation of the 
last few years. The attempts of England to re- 
lieve Irish destitution have been singularly unfor- 
tunate. While they have failed to produce their 
intended effects, they have been prolific of other 
and most disastrous consequences. After long 
watching and waiting in vain for legislative reme- 
dies, the Irish people have been compelled to 
throw themselves upon their own resources—and 
the only resource left to them was self-expatriation. 
In a country such as Ireland this is an unmixed 
evil. That country has never been, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, over-populated. In Ireland the 
proportion which her population bears to the extent 
of land susceptible of profitable cultivation is small. 
The fatal disproportion which there exists is that 
between capital and labor. Had this distinction 
been steadily kept in view, the signal failure of the 
measures so rashly and hastily prepared to meet 
the Irish crisis would probably have been avoided. 
The destitution of the Irish population was met by 
a law destructive of Irish capital. What the case 
required was, not the partition of that capital 
among starving millions, but the introduction of 
additional capital, and its immediate employment in 
reproductive labor. In the paralytic legislation 
which followed the first shock of calamity, this 
principle seems to have been admitted; but the 
mode of its application completely destroyed all 
chance of its successful operation. The vast sums 
which should have assisted private enterprise and 
energy in the support of Izish Jabor, and which, 
thus applied, would have yielded a rich harvest of 
returning prosperity, were sunk in the ruinous 
communism of the Public Works. But the poor- 
Jaw, in its very principle, was fatally inapplicable 
to the circumstances of Ireland. In England, 
pauperism is to be attributed at least as much to 
the want of channels for employment as to defi- 
ciency of capital ; but in Ireland, the want of cap- 
ital was the sole cause of the misery which 
prevailed. Under the Irish poor-law, pauperism 
was relieved at the expense of that by the deficien- 
cy of which it was created, and in the increase of 
which lay its only hope of amelioration. The 
consequences which might have been expected 
have ensued. The pauper emigrates, because 
misery and starvation still dog his steps—the rate- 
payer emigrates, to save the little that the poor- 
law has left him—and thus the work of desolation 
goes on. ‘This is not the kind of emigration which 
we have always regarded as desirable; nor can it 
be productive of benefit either to the individual 
emigrants, or to the country which they have left. 
We cannot but hope that the advocates of the 
amendment of the Irish poor-law will meet in the 
next session with better success than has hitherto 
attended their efforts. In the mean time the evil 
may be checked, as in the case of the Glenamaddy 
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Union, by judicious conduct on the part of boards 
of guardians, and by the example and advice of the 
more influential tenants, and of resident owners of 
the land. The Irish people must be taught te look 
forward to the future with a trustful hope. Let 
the gentry of Ireland resolutely set themselves to 
counteract the corrupting influence of mischievous 

riests and selfish demagogues, who prey upon the 
ignorance and abuse the credulity of their unfor- 
tunate countrymen. So long as murder is justified, 
and sedition stalks abroad, that most sensitive 
plant—capital—will shrink from contact with Irish 
soil. Peace ard confidence once restored, we may 
hope, even in spite of fallacious economic legisla- 
tion, that the fever of emigration from Ireland will 
subside, and that the vast natural resources of that 
magnificent country will be developed and enjoyed, 
not by English and Scotch settlers, but by her own 
long-suffering sons. 

The present crisis in the history of Ireland is one 
which demands the peculiar care and attention of 
the imperial government. In this, her stage of 
early convalescence, every support and encourage- 
ment consistent with a due regard to the interests 
of the empire should be accorded to her. Every 
vestige of inequality, every remnant of jealousy, 
legal or constitutional, social or religious, between 
the sister kingdoms, should be swept away.  Ire- 
land has a right to claim this at our hands. We 
are not, as some of her itinerant agitators would 
have us believe, responsible for the pestilence which 
prostrated her to the earth ; but the infirmities of 
the national character, and the unhealthy tone of 
feeling, which have rendered her less able to strive 
against calamity, are partly the ge el of the 
misgovernment of our ancestors. Let the com- 
mencement of her recovery from a fierce disorder 
be the signal for the adoption of a course of conduct 
towards her which may blot out the memory of a 
long series of injuries, and atone for centuries of 
oppression and misrule. 





From the Morning Chronicle, 15 November. 
FLAX-COTTON. 


We believe the time has at length arrived 
when we may safely congratulate the country on 
an industrial invention of the highest importance, 
in which the whole laboring population of the 
United Kingdom are directly or indirectly inter- 
ested. It has been our anxious wish to abstain 
from prematurely exciting hopes which the result 
might fail to realize; but having used all the 
means in our power to test and verify the informa- 
tion which has reached us, we can no longer hesi- 
tate in expressing our belief that a discovery has 
been successfully effected, which, whea it shall 
have been brought into actual operation, will prove 
the means of administering a potent and most 
beneficent stimulus both to the manufacturing and 
the agricultural industry of these islands. 

Those of our readers who have perused the 
accounts which have, from time to time, appeared 
in our columns of the experiments in progress 
with regard to the preparation and manufacture 
of flax, will at once perceive that it is of these 
that we now speak. On the 18th of last month 
we first introduced this matter to public notice, 
giving a detailed account (so far as was consistent 
with justice to the author of a yet unpatented 
invention) of a recently discovered mode of pre- 
paring flax for the manufacturer, by which the 

atory, costly, and wasteful process of stecping is 


altogether superseded. It will be remembered 
that, as we then explained for the information of 
those not practically conversant with the subject, 
the present method of preparing the plant for use 
—whether according to the ordinary mode, or 
under Schenck’s patent system of steeping in hot 
water—involves a serious loss of time and labor, 
and is very detrimental to the quality of the fibre. 
The flax receives various impurities from this pro- 
cess, which have afterwards to be removed by the 
no less tedious and pernicious operation of bleach- 
ing; and the consequence is, that by the time it 
reaches the manufacturer’s hands, it is both en- 
hanced in cost and deteriorated in strength and 
substantial value. This formidable hindrance to 
the development of the manufactures of which 
flax is the raw material is now completely sur- 
mounted. By the ingenious, yet simple, invention 
of which we have spoken, steeping is entirely dis- 
pensed with; and (no chemical agents being 
employed in the process) the fibre is handed over 
to the spinner in a perfectly ~ tural and unim- 
paired condition, free from dirt and discoloration, 
and retaining all those oleaginous properties on 
which its strength so much depends. 

This is the peculiarity of that branch of the 
process invented by Mr. Donlan. The next, 
which is the invention of M. Le Chevalier P. 
Claussen, is far more extraordinary, and_ still 
more important. The inventor has discovered the 
means of obviating what has hitherto been one of 
the main obstacles to the more extended use of 
linen fabries—namely, the cold feel which has 
always been deemed an inherent characteristic of 
the fibre. He has succeeded in manufacturing the 
unsteeped flax into various descriptions of mate- 
rial, which possess respectively all the warmth of 
wool, the softness of cotton, and the glossiness 
of silk—and which so closely resemble these 
several fabries, both to the eye and the touch, that 
we should neither credit the fact ourselves nor task 
the faith of our readers by the assertion, had we 
not before us actual samples of the result pro- 
duced, exhibiting, in one and the same bundle of 
fibres, the raw flax at one end and the quasi-silk 
or cotton at the other. On this part of the sub- 
ject we may add, that the process empioyed, like 
that used in the preliminary preparation of the 
raw material, is exceedingly simple and inexpen- 
sive. The cost of converting the unsteeped flax 
into ‘‘ cotton’? amounts, we understand, to no more 
than seven sixteenths of a penny per lb. ; and the 
reader will have seen, from our report of the 
statement made by the deputation which waited 
upon Mr. G. C. Lewis at the Treasury on Tues- 
day last, with reference to the contemplated forma- 
tion of a chartered fiax-growing company in Ire- 
land, that the difference between the price of the 
flax, when thus prepared, and that of raw cotton, 
is estimated as being from one third to one half in 
favor of the former. 

The crowning triumph of this remarkable 
course of experiments is that which we recorded 
in our paper of Monday last, under the heading, 
‘* Flax-Cotton.”” It is the successful reatizatior 
of an idea which has long been entertained by 
many scientific men—and which was adverted to 
by Mr. Porter in a paper read before the British 
Association at their late annual meeting—that 
the existing machinery of our cotton mills might 
possibly be adapted to the manufacture of linen 
fabrics. Hitherto this has been found utterly 
impracticable, owing to the injury sustained by 
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the fibre of the flax plant in the operation of 
steeping ; and the most sanguine had begun to. 


despair of the solution of a question so vitally | 
important to all who are dependent on the pros- 
perity of the cotton manufacture. But this great | 
— has at length been worked out to a satis- | 
actory issue. The sume inveution which dis-_ 
penses with the operation of steeping renders the | 
flax suitable for a process which adapts it to the | 


cotton-mill. In the course of last week, the 
inventor, as we stated on Monday, went to Man- 
chester ‘with a quantity of his ‘ flax-cotton’’— 
placed it in the hands of a spinner—and the 
result soon ceased to be doubtful. The cotton 
spindles took as kindly to the, new material as if 
it and they had been expressly made for each 
other. With a very slight alteration in the 
machinery—which, however, will not be required 
hereafter—it did its work perfectly ; and on Sat- 
urday night we were shown the first fruits of the 
invention, in the shape of a quantity of ‘* rovings ”’ 
and yarns of unimpeachable quality and color, in 
a state of perfect readiness for the further pro- 
cesses of weaving and manufacture. We subse- 
quently commissioned an intelligent gentleman, 
who has devoted much attention to the subject, to 
visit Manchester for the purpose of personally 
inspecting the whole process, and the result has 
fully confirmed the information which we had pre- 
viously received. 

Assuming that this admirable discovery is free 
from any of those latent flaws which have unex- 
peer marred many a promising invention, it is 

ardly possible to exaggerate its importance. The 
Exhibition of 1851 will be fertile in ingenious and 
brilliant novelties ; but no one item im all that 
splendid aggregation of the maturest products of 
the industrial genius of mankind will transcend, in 
practical value, the spectacle which will be dis- 
played by the inventor of the * flax-cotton ’’— 
who will, as we have already informed our read- 
ers, exhibit the whole of the processes we have 
described, from the first preparation of the raw 
material to the final manufacture of the ** cotton,”’ 
** silk,’’ and ** wool,’’ into textile fabrics. Should 
the issue fully confirm the expectations which we 
deem ourselves entitled to form, we may, without 
extravagance, characterize this discovery as one of 
the most valuable in the history of British indus- 
try. It would at once clear away those anxious 
doubts with which the repeated failures of the 
American cotton crop had overcast the future of a 
vast portion of our manufacturing population ; and 
it will open up at the same time new hopes and 
prospects to our agriculturists, in this country, but 
more particularly in Ireland—where, as will be 
seen from an article on this subject in another col- 
umn, the Board of Trade, duly appreciating ‘* the 
great imporiance of encouraging at this time the 
growth of flax in the sister country,” have, on 
certain conditions, judiciously determined to relax 
a general principle, and to grant a charter of 
incorporation to a company who propose to bring 
into flax-cultivation no less than 100,000 acres of 
land, and to purchase the produce at the rate of 
£12 per acre. When this invention shall have 
been once brought into thorough working order, 
our cotton-spinners need never again be driven to 
** short time” for want of their accustomed sup- 
ply of raw material—for they will have their 
choice of two materials, each equally adapted to 
their existing mechanical resources, and one of 
which grows at their own doors. Nor wili our 


SPEAKING TUBES.—-HUGE GLOBE.—FLAX PLUSH. 


agriculturists, we presume, persist in obstinately 
proclaiming themselves ‘* ruined,’’ when they find 
what Lord Stanley calls an * insatiable’? demand 
springing up for a description of produce which 
(as Mr. Warnes of Trimingham has long since 
taught them) they are perfectly well able to sup- 
ply at * remunerating prices,’’ and which it was 
never even pretended that the soil of Great Britain 
could not produce without the stimulus of protee- 
tion. Never was a discovery better timed. Never 
was there a more felicitous adaptation than that 
which connects this ‘ flax-cotton’’ invention 
with the agricultural flax-growing movement on 
the one hand, and with the Laneashire cotton agi- 
tation on the other—both of which here find, as 
it were, a common point of convergence. It satis- 
fies the most opposite claims—it meets the most 
diverse of social and industrial necessities—and 
we hope we may add that it finally sweeps away 
the last lingering remnants of a miserable class 
quarrel. Even Mr. Ferrand—whom we heartily 
make welcome to his very unexpected triumph 
over the ‘‘ blood-stained cotton’’—will, we sup- 
pose, be willing to live in peace with Manchester 
mill-owners when he sees them actually doing 
(though in a way of their own) the precise thing 
he bids them, and working up British-grown flax 
instead of the ‘‘ accursed *’ produce of an annually 
slaughtered negro population. 





Speakinc Tunes.— A medical gentleman in 
Plymouth has adopted the excellent plan of fixing 
a gutta percha mouth-piece by the side of his bell- 
handle at the street door, and attached to the 
mouth-piece is a long gutta percha tubing, which 
reaches to his bed. In the night, when the bell is 
rung, the tube, which hangs suspended by the bed- 
side, is immediately resorted to, and a conversa- 
tion is carried on without the necessity of the 
doctor even rising from his pillow. ‘This is a very 
great convenience, and prevents the necessity of 
that exposure to a cold atmosphere, which must 
frequently prove very prejudicial to medical men. 
—Plymouth Journal. 


A curious exhibition is in course of prepara- 
tion for the World's Fair, by Mr. Wyld, M. P., 
the eminent map engraver. e is constructing a 
huge globe, of fifty-six feet in diameter, which will 
be provided with a convenient mode of ingress and 
egress. The different countries of the world will 
be represented upon the inner, and not upon the 
outer surface, and the interior will be fitted up 
with galleries and staircases, so as to enable the 
visitor to make a tour of the world, and visit each 
of the countries whose industry or production will 
be displaved in the Great Exhibition. 


Fiax Piuss.—We pay to the foreigner about 
half a million annually for silk plush employed in 
the manufacture of very ‘‘ shiny’? and stiff hats, 
whilst our own flax fields would afford us a much 
more agreeable and cool material, and one more 
closely resembling beaver. ‘The flax, for this pur- 
pose, should be prepared without steeping ; retain- 
ing, by this omission, all the natural gloss and silk- 
iness of the fibre, and rendering it capable of re- 
ceiving a permanent jet dye without at all injuring 
this appearance. In the other essentials—economy, 
flexibility, and lightness—-no other material, ani- 
mal or vegetable, can excel plush made from fine 





‘flax; and, if upon a similar foundation, the hat 
may be folded into any shape without breaking it. 
|—Murning Chronicle. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE WILD-FLOWER GARLAND. BY DELTA. 


THE DAISY. 


Tue daisy blossoms on the rocks, 
Amid the purple heath ; 

It blossoms on the river's banks, 
That thrids the glens beneath ; 

The eagle, at his pride of place, 
Beholds it by his nest ; 

And, in the mead, it cushions soft 
The lark’s descending breast. 


Before the cuckoo, earliest spring 
Its silver circlet knows, 

When greening buds begin to swell, 
And zephyr melts the snows ; 

And, when December's breezes howl 
Along the moorlands bare, 

And only blooms the Christmas rose, 
The daisy still is there! 


Samaritan of flowers! to it 
All races are alike, 

The Switzer on his glacier height— 
The Dutchman by his dyke— 

The seal-skin vested Esquimaux, 
Begirt with icy seas— 

And, underneath his burning noon, 
The parasolled Chinese. 


The emigrant on distant shore, 
Mid scenes and faces strange, 

Beholds it flowering in the sward, 
Where’er his footsteps range ; 

And when his yearning, home-sick heart 
Would bow to its despair, 

It reads his eye a lesson sage— 
That God is everywhere ! 


Stars are the daises, that begem 
The blue fields of the sky, 
Beheld by all, and everywhere, 
Bright prototypes on high ;— 
Bloom on, then, unpretending flowers! 
And to the waverer be 
An emblem of St. Paul’s content, 
St. Stephen's constancy. 


THE WHITE ROSE. 


Rose of the desert! thou art to me 

An emblem of stainless purity— 

Of those who, keeping their garments white, 
Walk on through life with steps aright. 


Thy fragrance breathes of the fields above, 
Whose soil and air are faith and love ; 

And where, by the murmur of silver springs, 
The cherubim fold their snow-white wings ;— 


Where those who were severed re-meet in joy, 
Which death can never more destroy ; 

Where scenes without, and where souls within, 
Are blanched frem taint and touch of sin ;— 


Where speech is music, and breath is balm ; 
And broods an everlasting calm ; 

And flowers wither not, as in worlds like this ; 
And hope is swallowed in perfect bliss ;— 


Where all is peaceful, for all is pure ; 
And all is lovely ; and all endure ; 

And day is endless, and ever bright ; 

And no more sea is, and no more night ;— 





Where round the throne, in hues like thine, 
The raiments of the ransomed shine ; 

And o’er each brow a halo glows 

Of glory, like the pure white rose! 


THE SWEET BRIAR. 


The sweet briar flowering, 
With bows embowering, 
Beside the willow-tufted stream, 
In its soft, red bloom, 
And its wild perfume, 
Brings back the past like a sunny dream! 


Methinks, in childhood, 
Beside the wildwood 
I lie, and listen the blackbird’s song, 
Mid the evening calm, 
As the sweet briar’s balm 
On the gentle west wind breathes along— 


To speak of meadows, 
And palm-tree shadows, 
And bee-hive cones, and a thymy hill, 
And greenwood mazes, 
And greensward daisies, 
And a foamy stream, and a clacking mill. 


Still the heart rejoices 
At the happy voices 

Of children, singing amid their play ; 
While swallows twittering, 
And waters glittering, 

Make earth an Eden at close of day. 


In sequestered places 
Departed faces 
Return and smile as of yore they smiled ; -f 
When, with trifles blest, 
Each buoyant breast 
Held the trusting heart of a little child. 


The future never 
Again can ever 
The perished gifts of the past restore ; 
Nor, to thee or me, 
Can the wild flowers be 
What the briar was then—oh, never more! 


THE WALL-FLOWER. 


The wall-flower—the wall-fiower, 
How beautiful it blooms! 

It gleams above the ruined tower, 
Like sunlight over tombs ; 

Its sheds a halo of repose 
Around the wrecks of time. 

To beauty give the flaunting rose, 
The wall-flower is sublime. 


Flower of the solitary place ! 
Gray ruin’s golden crown, 
That lendest melancholy grace 
To haunts of old renown ; 
Thou mantlest o’er the battlement, 
By strife or storm decayed ; 
And fillest up each envious rent 
‘Times canker-tooth hath made. 


Thy roots outspread the ramparts o’er, 
Where, in war’s stormy day, 

Percy or Douglas ranged of yore 
Their ranks in grim array ; 

The clangor of the field is fled, 
The beacon on the hill 

No more through midnight blazes red, 
But thou art blooming still! 














A PLEA FOR OUR PHYSICAL LIFE.—SONGS AND HYMNS OF LIPE. 


Whither hath fled the choral band 
That filled the abbey’s nave ? 

Yon dark, sepulchral yew trees stand 
O’er many a level grave. 

In the belfry’s crevices, the dove 
Her young brood nurseth well, 

While thou, lone flower! dost shed above 
A sweet decaying smell. 


In the season of the tulip-cup, 
When blossoms clothe the trees, 
How sweet to throw the lattice up, 
And scent thee on the breeze ; 
The butterfly is then abroad, 
The bee is on the wing, 
And on the hawthorn by the road 
The linnets sit and sing. 


Sweet wall-flower—sweet wall-flower ; 
Thou conjurest up to me, 

Full many a soft and sunny hour 
Of boyhood’s thoughtless glee ; 

When joy from out the daisies grew, 
In woodland pastures green, 

And summer skies were far more blue 
Than since they e’er have been. 


Now autumn’s pensive voice is heard 
Amid the yellow bowers, 

The robin is the regal bird, 
And thou the queen of flowers! 

He sings on the laburnum trees, 
Amid the twilight dim, 

And Araby ne’er gave the breeze 
Such scents as thou to him. 


Rich is the pink, the lily gay, 
The rose is summer’s guest ; 

Bland are thy charms when these decay, 
Of flowers first, last, and best ! 

There may be gaudier on the bower, 
And statelier on the tree, 

But wall-flower—loved wall-flower, 
Thou art the flower for me ! 





A PLEA FOR OUR PHYSICAL LIFE, 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


We do our nature wrong 
Neglecting over-long 


The bodily jovs that help to make us wise ; 


The ramble up the slope 
Of the high mountain cope— 


The long-day’s walk, the vigorous exercise 


The fresh luxurious bath, 
Far from the trodden path, 


Or mid the ocean waves, dashing with harmless 


roar, 


Lifting us off our feet upon the sandy shore. 


Kind Heaven! there is no end 
Of pleasures as we wend 


Our pilgrimage in life’s undevious way, 


If we but know the laws 
Of the Eternal Cause, 


And for his glory and our good obey. 


But intellectual pride 
Sets half these joys aside, 


And our perenniai care absorbs the soul so much, 
That life burns cold and dim beneath its deadening 


touch. 


Welcome, ye plump green meads, 
Ye streams and sighing reeds, 


Come with me to the fie 





Welcome, ye corn-fields, waving like a sea! 


Welcome, the leafy bowers, 
And children gathering flowers! 


And farewell, for a while, sage drudgery ! 


What! though we ’re growing old, 
Our blood is not a cold! 


Come with me to the woods, 
And let their solitudes 


Reécho to our voices as we go. 


Upon thy weary brain 
Let childhood come again, 


Spite of thy wealth, thy learning, or thy woe! 


Stretch forth thy limbs and leap— 
Thy life has been asleep ; 


And, though the wrinkles deep may furrow thy 


pale brow, 


Show me, if thou art wise, how like a child art 


thou! 





SONGS AND HYMNS OF LIFE. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


Lorp! we are thankful for the air; 
For breath of life, for water fair ; 
For morning burst, for noonday light, 
For alternation of the night ; 

For place in thy infinity ; 

Lord ! we are thankful unto Thee. 


For years and seasons as they run, 
For wintry cloud and summer sun, 
For seed-time and the autumn store 

In due succession evermore, 

For flower and fruit, for herb and tree ; 
Lord! we are thankful unto Thee. 


For beauty and delight of sound, 
That float the universe around ; 


For carol of the happy birds, 

For fall of streams, for gush of words, 
For music of the earth and sea; 

Lord! we are thankful unto Thee. 


For sight, for touch, for taste, for smell ; 
For sense of life ineffable, 

For health of mind and strength of hand, 
For power to know and understand, 

For every joy we feel or see ; 

Lord! we are thankful uato Thee. 


For daily toil that we endure, 


For labor's recompense secure, 

For wholesome zest of appetite, 

For food and drink and slumbers light, 
For vigorous health and pulses free ; 
Lord ! we are thankful unto Thee. 


For fellowship with human kind, 
For pure emotions of the mind, 

For joy, that were not joy sincere, 
Unless for Sorrow’s previous tear, 
For Hope, and Love, and Sympathy ; 
Lord! we are thankful unto Thee. 


For Conscience and its voice of awe— 
Thy whisper when we break thy law; 
For knowledge of thy power divine, 
And wisdom, mighty as benign ; 

For all we are, and hope to be, 

Lord! we are thankful unto Thee. 


ds, thou man of many ills, 
And give thy limbs a chance among the daffodils! 
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A Study for Ye Men, or a Sketch of Sir 
Thomas Fowell Buxton. By the Rev. Tuomas 
Bixyey. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 

This work begins like a novel, and ends like a sermon, 
but it is an instructive sketch of the life of a most excel- 
lent and useful man, the of whose virtues and 
usefulness will be long cherished in his native country. 


G. P. Putnam has issued a series of elegant Gift-Books, 
priate to the season, consisting of Miss Cooper's 
« Rural Hours,” ‘‘ The Pictures venir; or Let- 


ters of a Traveller,” by Wis C. Bryant, and “‘Be- 
ranger’s Songs,” translated by Wittiam Youna. They 
are got up in a superb he pe rich in gold and purple, and 
embellished with spirited and beantiful engravings. The 
illustrations to the ‘“‘ Rural Hours” are mostly colored 
engravings of birds described in the volume, and present 
delightful specimens of American Ornithology. Bryant’s 
* Letters of a Traveller” are embellished with a variety 
of views representing the most interesting scenes whic 
he visited in Europe and this country. “ Beranger’s 
Songs” consists of two hundred of his most se 
lyrics, translated with great accuracy and taste, by the 
editor of the A/bion newspaper. His work is evidently 
the fruit of a faithful study of the original, and shows a 
cordial appreciation of the poetical merits of Beranger, 
with a rare fidelity to the rhythm, verbal niceties, and 

neral movement of the songs selected for translation. 

e fiery pathy with the people, and the exquisite 
touches of humor, which form the staple of Beranger’s 
poetry, could hardly be transferred from one language to 
another, by the most gifted artist, without an enthusiasm 
for the ideas in which they had their origin. The volume 
is illustrated with admirable French engravings, forming 
a pictorial translation of a which cannot be sur- 

by the most accomplis ed word-painter. 
New York Tribune. 


ical Poems of Be- 
er”’—done into English verse by Wittiam Younce. 
This volume contains two hundred of the best pieces of 
this most celebrated of all the French song-writers, and 
is, we believe, the only voluine professing to give an ade- 
= specimen of his works in English. Those who 
now the peculiar and inimitable grace of Beranger’s 
rhymes in French, will have some notion of the difficulty 
of the task here assumed by Mr. Young. To say that he 
has been fully successful in al] his attempts, would be 
extravagant praise ; but he has, in general, acquitted him- 
self with much eredit. We recommend his volume to 
those who are unable to read Beranger in the original, 
and wish to know something of the language and senti- 


oe of the most popular poet that France has yet pro- 
uced. 

Phillips, Sampson & Co. have issued the 27th No. of 
their fine edition of Shakspeare, containing the tragedy 


of Troilus and Cressida, with a handsome engraving.— 
Boston Courier. 


‘*A General View of the Fine Arts,” is written by a 
Indy, whose taste as an amateur, as well as her practical 
skill with the —- qualifies her to pass an intelligent 
Judgment on the various subjects treated of in this vol- 
ume. The section devoted to painting is the most copious 
in its details, giving a lively description of the diflerent 
schools of Art, ancient and modern, with a variety of anec- 
dotes concerning the most celebrated European and Amer- 
ican painters. Sculpture, Architecture, and Music, are 
also treated at considerable length, and in an attractive 
manner. We can recommend this agreeable volume to 
those who desire to obtain a bird’s-eye view of the field 
of art, without the trouble of turning over the numerous 
works from which the present treatise is compiled. (G. 
P. Putnam. 12mo. pp. 472.)—N. Y. Tribune. 


“Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas Chal- 
mers,” by the Rev. Wittram Hanna, brings down the 
biography of its high-hearted subject to the year 1823, 
and the forty-third year of his age, including the whole 
of his noble career at Glasgow. (Harper & Brothers. 
12mo. pp. 547.) —N. Y. Tribune. 


The Parliaments of England, from 1st George I. to 
the Present Time. By Henry Srooxs Smiru. 
Volume II. The Disfranchised Boroughs, Scot- 
land, Ireland, &c. 


This work was begun in 1844; in 1845 the second vol- 


G. P. Putnam has ublished “ 
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ume appeared, the twa giving an account of all the elec- 
tions in England and Wales, from 1715, the accession of 
George the First, to the time of publication, with the 
names of the candidates, and the number of votes record- 
ed for each, when that was ascertainable. The arran 
ment was by counties, with an alphabetical subdivision 
of places; and notes were added, though rarely. The 
work is now completed by the publication of the third 
volume. It contains the elections in the boroughs dis- 
franchised by the Reform Biil, up to the day of their 
death; with those of Scotland and Ireland since the re- 
spective Unions, arranged upon a similar plan. An ap- 
pendix contains the English and Welsh elections since 
the publication of the previous volumes, arranged alpha- 
betically without reference to counties. It is a useful 
work to the publicist and to all persons interested ia 
parliamentary matters.— Spectator. 


Lyra Sanctorum. Lays for the Minor Festivals of 
the English Church. 


A series of poems written on the days of various saints, 
chiefly those of the primitive and dark ages. The greater 

rt of the poems originally appeared in the Feclesiastie 
or 1847 and 1848 ; whence they are now reprinted. They 
are by various authors, and in various sty!es, but all imi- 
tative. Sometimes Byron is the exemplar, sometimes the 
religious poets of the seventeenth century ; more usuall 
the rae Rpm that well-sounding, conventional kind o 
verse which we call Annual poetry. There is as little 
of originality and vigor in the thoughts or sentiments as 
there is in the style. It is a reflection of that half or 
ps | Romish feeling that isngiame the Tractarian 
school. If challenged theologically, indeed, the charac- 
ter of Tractarian might be denied ; but the reverence for 
the name of saints, a belief in questionable miracles 
when the age of miracles was past, and analogous traits, 
seein to point out the writers as belonging to that school. 
The — Sanctorum is a volume of elegant verse, writ- 
ten with religious promptings and good intentions, but 
scarcely Protestant, and certainly not poetry.— Spectator. 


The Pope; considered in his Relations with the 
Church, Temporal Sovereignties, Separated 
Churches, and the cause of Civilization. By 
Count JosepH pe Maistre. ‘Translated by the 
Rev. A2neas MeD. Dawson. 

A System of Theology, by Goprrey Wiii1am Von 
Letsnitz. Translated, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Charles William Russel], D. D., Pro- 


fessor of Kcelesiastical History in St. Patrick’s 
College, Maynooth. 


Two translations of Romanist books that have been 
before the world for thirty years and more. The Pope 
was written by a Legitimist in 1816-17. The System of 
Theology is a work of the celebrated Leibnitz, who died 
in 1716. This posthumous work, however, did not see 
the light till 1820 ; when it was —_ Dr. Russell says, 
from a careless transcript, which error he has taken care 
to guard against. Both of them are works that deal di- 
rectly with controverted questions in theology or church 
ca, though that of Leibnitz much more than De 

laistre’s. They are, therefore, not well suited to our col- 
umns ; and neither their literary merit nor their general 
interest is such as to challenge unusual attention. Indeed, 
we should hardly have thought them worth translation. 
In a long introduction, Dr. Russell gives an account of 
the System’s — the controversy its appearance 
excited, and a life of Leibnitz.—Spectator. 


A Practical Treatise on the Therapeutic Uses of 
Terebinthine Medicines; with Observations on 
Tubercular Consumption, Gout, Mineral Waters, 
&c. By Tuomas Smirn, M. D., &c., Author 
of ‘* A ‘Treatise on Acute Hydrocephalus.”’ 


A considerable portion of this book has already ap- 
peared in a medical periodical, from which it has been 
reprinted with additional matter. The work consists of 
an account of the natural history and chemical prepara- 
tions of turpentine, with a summary sketch of its use as 
a medicine, and the CS by whom it has been em- 
ployed. This is followed by a recommendatory essay 


tions of turpentine in a variety of diseases, enforce 
illustrated by cases.— Spectator. 


tending to prove the beneficial effects of some prepara 
; d's and 











From the N. Y. Evening Post. 


An Universal History of the Most Remarkable 
Events of all Nations, from the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time, forming a complete Histor 
of the World. By G. C. Hesse, LL. D. Vol. 
III. Ancient History. New York: Dewitt & 
Davenport. 


We have not given to this most scholar-like enterprise 
of Dr. Hebbe the attention it deserves. It has advanced 
now to its third volume, of which part two is just pub- 
lished. The author is still occupied with ancient his- 
tory, and in the last number is discussing Grecian history. 
His review of the legend history of that country, and of 
the myths, which form the most conspicuous feature of 
its history, are written with great independence, and 
show an unusual familiarity with the original Greek 
writers. Dr. Hebbe is a historian of no ordinary accom- 
plishments, and his work, when complete, will deserve a 
prominent place in the library of every scholar. 

If the numbers could appear a little more frequently, 
we think they would be more generally read ; and it oc- 
curs tous that the value of the work would be greatly 
increased, if each volume were accompanied by a set of 


good charts. 

The Pioneers, or the Sources of the Susquehanna. 
By the author of the ‘* Deerslayer,”” &c. Com- 
plete in one volume, revised and corrected, with 
a new Introduction, Notes, &e., by the Author. 
New York: George P. Putnam. 


This tale of rural life in a new settlement, in one of the 
most beautiful parts of the state of New York, is to us 
among the most interesting of Cooper’s works. The 

icture of manners and pursuits in such a community, is 
, we by the author from ¢ “tual observation, with a viv- 
idness and beauty which . ‘i cause it to be read with an 
interest and curiosity which will perhaps be even stronger 
than it now is, when the original of that life which it 
portrays shall no longer exist. 


Popular Education, for the use of Parents and 
Peudans. and Young Persons of both sexes ; 
prepared and published in accordance with a 
resolution of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives 6f the State of Michigan. By Ira 
Maynuew, late Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. New York: Harner & Brothers. 


This belongs toa class of books which a little while 
since were rare in this country, but are now beginning to 
be tolerably numerous ; those, we mean, which point out 
or disciss the methods of education. This is not, how- 
ever, so much a manual of the processes of education, as 
an attempt to show the importance of education and the 
objects to which it onght to be directed. Three or four 
chapters, at the commencement of the book, are devoted 
to the subject of physical education and the education of 
the senses. These are topics of great importance, but so 
generally neglected that the eernestness with which the 
author dwells upon them, and the excellent practical pre- 
cepts he lays down, give his work a peculiar value in our 
eyes. 

Qrations and Speeches. By Cuartes Sumner. 

Two volumes, 16mo. Ticknor, Reed, & Fields. 


A very handsome edition, both as regards internal and 
external appearance, made its exit this morning from the 
corner of Washington and School streets. Here are col- 
lected and revised by the eloquent author all his public 
addresses, to which he has added some other papers of 
general interest. Running along the title-pages, the eye 
meets with each subject as follows: The True Grandeur 
of Nations ; the Scholar, the Jurist, the Artist, and the 
Philanthropist; White Slavery in the Barbary States ; 
Fame and mor be the Law of Human Progress; the 
War System of the Commonwealth of Nations, &c., &c. ; 
Speeches against the Mexican War ; Arguments against 
the Validity of Enlistments of Volunteers; Letters on 
Parties ; Reports on subjects connected with Harvard 
University here abound. 

The Three Tributes of Friendship, which close the 
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second volume, are among the best gw igh class 
we remember to have seen. Joseph Story, John Pick- 
ering, and Henry Wheaton, are the names mentioned in 
these tributes, all of whom filled high places in the pub- 
lic eye. Mr. Sumyer has done noble justice in the way 
of aa: His eloquent Phi Beta Kappa oration elicited 
from Quincy Adams this sentiment, after the dis- 
course had been meed: “The Memory of the 
Scholar, the Jurist, the Artist, and the Philanthropist ; 
and—not the memory, but the long life, of the kiucred 
spirit who has this day embalmed them all.” For elo- 
quence and scholarship, Mr. Sumner has few equals in 
our country. His opinions will not always meet with a 
response in the heart of the reader, but his genius will 
remain undoubted still.—7ranscript. 


Biographical Essays. By Tuomas De Quincey, 
author of ‘* Confessions of an English Opium 
Eater,’ &c. Boston : 'Ticknor, Reed, & Fields. 
These essays form the second volume in the series of 

Mr. De Quincey’s works, in course of publication by 

Ticknor, Reed, & Fields. The subjects are Shakspeare, 

Pope, Charles Lamb, Goethe, and Schiller. On the 

lives and characters of all these men, his commentaries 

are marked with his usual originality of thivking and 
force of style. We have looked over the essay on Pope 
with no little interest. Macaulay, our readers will re- 
member, in one of his essays, attempts to make Pupe’s 

rsonal character detestable. De Quincey vindicates 

im, in our opinion, with great success, maintaining that 

in him “ lay a disposition naturally noble and generous, 
clouded and overshadowed by superficial foibles.” To 

Goethe, without going so far as the writer in Blackwood, 

who called him “a clever humbug,” De Quiacey does not 

assign the high rank awarded him by his admirers. 

Y. Eve. Post. 
We scarcely need say that this is one of the most de- 

lightful volumes of critical biography ever printed in this 

or any other language. We are greatly indebted to the 

American publishers for reproducing these essays, and 

for reproducing them in such convenient and elegant 

form. A pleasanter companion-book cannot be imagined. 

We re-peruse its delicious diction and acute thought with 

fresh interest and delight, and shall again and again “ the 

pleasing task renew.” Whoever desires an intellectual 
repast, of the most refined and delicate characier, should 
purchase this volume, which has been preceded by the 
author’s ‘‘ Confessions of an Opium Eater,” and will be 
followed by a third, containing his various contributions 

to the magazines. —Com. Adv. . 

From Mr. Walsh, the correspondent at Paris of the 
Journal of Commerce. 

We have received several of the recent numbers of that 
superb New York work—a boast for the city—7he Gal- 
lery of Illustrious Americans, edited by C. Eowarps 
Lester, Esq. Its price is truly moderate in reference to 
the merits of its execution in every respect. An under- 
taking of this nature cannot fail to be duly appreciated 
and rewarded at home, and to gain diffusive credit for 
our country abroad, from the patriotic skill, spirit, liter- 
ary judgment, and artistical elegance bly which it is dis- 
tinguished. A general liberality of purpose—an elevated 
ambition to do honor to American mind, in the biograph- 
ical sketches, and to the progress ef the American press, 
in the portraits and typorraphy —irrespectively of lucre— 
must be at once recognized, and felt as an additional 
claim on public favor. The portraits of Taylor, Fill- 
more, Scott, Clay, Silas Wright, and Audubon, seem to 
warrant the allegation in the title-page, that the Daguer- 
|reotypes and engravings are superior to any ever |efore 
|published in the United States. Several of them are 
| Framed and hung in the office of the Consul; copies of 
the Fremont number have been sent to the National 
| Library, the Academy of Sciences, the Geographical So- 
,ciety, the Departments of War and Marine, and to sev- 
eral individuals eminent as artists or connoisseurs in 
the Fine Arts, The colonel has a European reputation 
as one of the most adventurous, intrepid, and successful 
explorers of the age. All party strife and personal feuds 
seem doubly pitiable in connection with names of that 
kind and degree of renown which the Taylors, Scotts 
Ciays, and Fremonts, have established in this quarter of 
the globe. 














The Livixe Ace is published every Saturday, by E. 


Lirrect & Co., at the corner of Tremont and Bromfield 


Streets, Boston. Price 12} cents a number, or six dollars a year in advance. Remittances for any period will be 


thankfully received and promptly attended to. 
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